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THE BUCKEYE JUNIOR INSTITUTE 


As Seen by an Eighth Grade 
Institute Student 


HE cry, “See you next year,’’ was 
heard over the camp-grounds of the 
Buckeye Junior Institute at Caledonia, 
Ohio, as new acquaintances packed their 
belongings after roughing it together for 
a week. 

The time to eat, the time to sleep, the 
time to study and the time to play was 
announced by the old church bell. At 6.30 
in the morning we were awakened by Mr. 
Stall’s automobile horn, which would get 
stuck so early in the morning. The first 
ringing of the bell was for breakfast. Eating 
was one of the many pleasures of the day. 

After we finished breakfast we had a 
short chapel service. This was in charge 
of the members of the faculty, and we had 
some speakers who were very interesting. 
The first class of the day was “The Life 
of Jesus,”’ taught by Rev. Stanley C. Stall 
of Norwalk. This was taken from the 
birth of Jesus to his death. After a short 
intermission we went to the hand-work 
class. Rev. and Mrs. George H. Wood of 
New Madison took charge of this class. The 
girls made belts, head-bands and other 
articles out of crepe paper. The boys made 
wooden doorstops and bows for arrows. 

Rev. Harmon M. Gehr’s class was one 
which held the interest of everyone. It 
was on “‘Music in Worship.”’ We found the 
type of music to be used in the church serv- 
ice as well as many other things. 

After another session with the cooks 
came the rest period. Most of the people 
went down town then, for we could go only 
at this time. Our next class was “Social 
Health,’’ taught by Rev. Harriet E. Druley 
of Milford. Everyone took part in the 
discussion in this class, and found it most 
interesting. 

At three o’clock was the recreation 
period. We had a series of very important 
ball games at that time. The staff of the 
Dutell, the Institute paper, met in this free 
time, under the supervision of Miss Collins 
of Rockland. The Dutell was a real success. 
Everyone contributed some news, which 
was mostly gossip. Our final meeting at the 
table was, as usual, very welcome. After the 
dishes were finished we had a devotional 
meeting. The older campers took charge 
of these meetings. After a regular good 
time we all retreated to our tents in the 
school yard. 

As I have gone through the daily sched- 
ule, I will give you an inside view of the 
specially planned activities. The first was 
the program planned to get acquainted. 
Mr. Wood led the fun. We sang songs, 
played games and had a regular get- 
together. Our first picnic was a wienie 
hunt. The chosen spot for this was along 
the bank of a brook in a pasture. This was 
one picnic none of us will want to forget. 
Before we left the grounds we had a short, 
devotional service just as the sun was 
going down, 


On Wednesday we took an automobile 
ride to see the Harding Memorial and 
Harding Home, then to the game preserve 
near Mt. Gilead. On Thursday we had an 
outing at Sugar Grove Park. We went 
swimming and boating, and ate a delicious 
picnic supper, after which Rev. George W. 
Schneider treated us all to suckers. 

The last evening was a very impressive 
one to me. Instead of the regular devotion- 
als we had a beautiful candlelight service 
in which everyone took part. Mr. Gehr 
provided the music with his violin, Mr. 
Wood gave a fine talk, and Rev. Elmer M. 
Druley presented us each with a blue 
ribbon, after we had lighted our candles 
at the central candle. The ribbon was to 
show our completion of the first year of the 
Institute. 

This was the finish of a week which was 
a long-to-be-remembered one to every one 
there—pupils, teachers and the cooks. 

Mary Louise Steelman. 

Milford, Ohio. 


* * 


OUR JAPAN MISSION 


VER since our visit to the Orient and 
to our mission in Tokyo, I have felt 
that I have been very remiss in not telling 
our fellow Universalists through the Leader, 
of the deep impression it made upon my 
sister and me. However, even at this late 
date, and especially since hearing Miss 
Bowen’s illuminating talks at Ferry Beach 
upon Japan, its historic background, and 
facts about our mission and the erying need 
of the people there for help, I feel doubly 
impelled to say a few words about what we 
saw there. 

We had New Year’s dinner, Jan. 1, 1936, 
with Dr. and Mrs. Cary and Harry, and 
luncheon with Miss Bowen at the Black- 
mer Home a few days later, also attended 
church with the Carys, hearing the native 
preacher, the Rev. Masao Shidara, there. 
It was at the time of the biggest Japanese 
festival of the year, the New Year, lasting 
many days, so we did not see the largest 
numbers at the service, nor the actual work 
at the kindergarten and Home, but what 
we did not see we felt, which was the zeal, 
the consecration and sincerity of the 
workers. Mrs. Cary told us, with enthusi- 
asm, of her work as a teacher, as did Miss 
Bowen about her girls at Blackmer Home. 
Dr. Cary said if the work they were then 
doing bore fruit in a hundred years it 
would be all he should expect. 

Later, as I thought about it all in rela- 
tion to our home work, and realized how 
our devoted Universalists, for over forty 
years, have worked and sacrificed for our 
one foreign mission, I decided that it can- 
not be possible that we are now going to 
let it slip. It may seem a small work com- 
pared to the crying need, for the people are 
eager for Christianity, but it is seed plant- 
ing, as all educational work is, and is bour d 
to bear fruit for many years to come. No 
good work is lost. 

(Continued on page 1117) 
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LABOR DAY IN THE HEART 


HE President made an effective speech at Roa- 
noke Island, but why press down so hard on 
the enemies of democracy? 

We have in the United States, as in other parts 
of the world, a considerable number of people who do 
not believe in democracy—that is, the rule of the 
majority. They are in our churches, in every political 
party, all about us in the list of our friends and ac- 
quaintances. They do not want the rule of the rabble. 
We had them with us in this land before we had a 
Declaration of Independence. They were ‘our best 
people.” On principle they opposed Washington 
and his rebel army. On principle they would have 
created here a limited monarchy and titles of nobility 
if they could have had their way. They were not 
bad folks. They simply could not believe that any 
good could come out of universal suffrage. As time 
went on and Jefferson came to power, and more 
especially when Jackson came in with his mob of 
western voters, they were filled with forebodings. 
Read the contemporary accounts of the inauguration 
of Jackson, with a rabble escorting him to the Capitol 
and then wrecking the White House grounds and even 
the great East Room itself. And in that great West of 
our country, so synonymous with democracy, what 
barons we created in our Gilded Age after the Civil 
War! 
Does any man believe that if a Labor Party really 
got in control of affairs in England and started to 
equalize things, there would not be a fascist coup or a 
military coup to head off the movement if humanly 
possible? 

No, the believers in something other than de- 
mocracy are all about us in the world, and in our 
country too—seated by our sides in our church pews, 
teaching in our colleges, operating our great industries. 

We see no reason to abuse them. Like the rest 
of us, they are fine folks in spots. We hold that be- 
lievers in democracy should reason with them, edu- 
cate them, talk to them about the generations yet to 
come, show them what a long, slow process it is to ed- 
ucate voters and then outvote them when we can. 
If they are religious people, we should try to make 
them see that the mission of the Master was large 
enough to take in the rabble and to work patiently 
with them. 

Democracy is not the rule of any one class. It 
is deciding things by majority vote and accepting 
decisions until by majority vote they can be changed. 

And back of faith in democracy there lies faith 
in people—in the president of the steel company and 


in the men who ¢<trip to the waist and face the blessed 
but terrible fire, one of the great servants of man. 
It is faith that we can educate and change these 
people who are so determined to shape the laws to 
favor themselves and their families. 

Of course the battle for democracy means some 
pain for many reasonably good folks. It may mean 
the temporary victory of unreason and ignorance. 
But the result is worth all that it costs. Eventually 
it will mean the end of champagne suppers at one end 
of a town and starvation at the other end. It will 
mean the end of suffering created by plenty. We 
can’t get along with that kind of thing—we know too 
much. 

And there is no good to come from working in 
the dark in the matter—not talking out. It is all 
very evil and stupid to set up machinery in secret to 
check the ongoing of democracy. We must talk out, 
talk intelligently, tell the truth with love. 

And as for the Universalist Church, started by 
plain people, built up by farmers and trades folk, it 
must not swing over to support of the superior ones 
who hold as firmly as the Loyalists in the American 
Revolution that we must put down the rabble. 

Simon Peter was one of the rabble. So was his 
brother Andrew. So were those two sons of Zebedee. 
So have been the true servants of the race as a whole 
in all ages. 

We have almost reached the annual celebration 
of Labor Day. We talk about having Christmas in 
the heart, but we hear little about having Labor 
Day in the heart. But is that not where Christian 
folks should try to celebrate it? 

* * 


WHAT IT MEANS TO BE AN AMERICAN 


HIS is not the week of the fourth of July, but a 
correspondent requests us to write on “What 
It Means to Be an American.” 

Strictly speaking, Canadians and Mexicans are 
as much Americans as we are, but they already possess 
names easy to say and dear to them, and so do not 
need to insist on our not using the word American 
to designate citizens of the United States of America. 
“United Statesers” is clearly impossible. ‘“‘Uniteders” 
is just as absurd, and so we have to take the word 
American or else say, ‘‘Citizens of the United States 
of America.” 

Thus the question is, ‘“‘What does it mean to be a 
citizen of the United States of America?” 

It means to be heir of our history and traditions. 
It means to reverence the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
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People talk as if the two things were much alike, 
but in fact they are quite different. The Declaration 
of Independence is a statement of the rights of de- 
mocracy. The Constitution is a political instrument to 
protect minorities and property against democracy and 
to provide orderly representative government. 

But to be an American means to believe in the 
struggle that we are making to establish a good govern- 
ment for this country, in which all the people will be 
interested and where all will be equal before the 
law. 

They have not always been equal before the law, 
and where this happens our American institutions are 
endangered. If a mining company or a ranch owner 
or a boss controls a town, a city or a county, or if a 
corporation controls a state government, people cannot 
be equal before the law. It is un-American to limit free 
speech, a free press, or a free assembly of the people. 
It is un-American to railroad a Communist or a Negro 
to prison without a fair trial. It is un-American to take 
the law into our own hands and lynch people accused 
of crime. It is un-American to want to stop Catholics 
from building churches, and it is un-American for 
Catholics to try to control public schools. 

To be an American in the best sense of the word 
is to know and rejoice in our history, and to know and 
rejoice in the way we ought to go. 

For nothing is more certain about America than 
that America cannot stand still. Either she will move 
away from democracy, or toward a better democracy. 
Either she will put the laboring classes down and make 
the farmers more amenable to discipline, or she will 
build a society in which laborers and farmers have 
as good achance as anybody else. Either she will have 
to accept the rule of the now submerged classes, or 
she will have to so organize things that there will be 
no submerged classes. 

To be an American in the sense in which we use 
the word is to work for judges and other officials who 
will be fair to everybody, and for laws that will be fair 
to everybody. 

It is not American to let a few men seize all the 
property, and it is not American to confiscate all the 
property to divide it up, and it is not American to do 
anything about property— except to make all property 
equally bear the burden of the common tasks. 

Some people think that they are American if they 
make speeches for a big army and navy, and other 
people think they are American if they do just what 
a brokers and bankers in Wall Street tell them is 
right. 

And still others think they are American if they 
accuse all people who believe in the rights of man of 
being Communists. 

It is very funny to see people reciting the Declara- 
tion of Independence and then licking the boots of 
their political masters. 

Most of all, to be an American means to do some- 
thing for the common good, for a better understanding 
among all classes of people, for a greater respect for 
law, for willingness to consider changes in law, for 
respect for officials and for helping officials instead of 
damning them before they have a chance. 

And we who write do not believe that one can 
really be a good American without being.a good citizen 


of the world, ready to help all the nations and peoples 
of the world. 

It is very well to get up at'a lunch table or in a 
schoolroom and to pledge allegiance to the flag—the 
flag is especially dear to us who have had to do some 
of our work in foreign lands—but something more is 
needed than pledges and oratory. 

To be an American one must. be ready and willing 
to die for the country, and ready and willing to live for 
the country, and become unpopular, if necessary, to 


end an injustice. 
* * 


THE CHURCH A FELLOWSHIP OF LEARNERS 


\ A 7 trust that all of our Universalist people will 

pay attention to an announcement coming 

next week. It is about a week which is to be 

given to emphasizing religious education. Of course 

the General Sunday School Association is back of it, 

but so are the Y. P. C. U., the W. N. M. A., the General 

Convention, and our general officers. Dr. Etz is 

pushing it. Mr. Gardner is pushing it. Mrs. Walker 

and Mrs. Taylor are pushing it. And Miss Andrews 
and her staff are enthusiastically pushing it. 

The week is the week from October 3 to October 
10. It is a week dedicated to an attack upon the 
closed mind. It has as an objective the bringing of 
people into the work of religious education, whether 
they teach in Sunday schools or not. It is intended 
to show us all that we ought to be learners, and that 
there is no church work as important as helping others 
to be learners. 

Our Universalist churches especially should be 
educational institutions. Our church members should 
be both faculty and pupils. 

The following is the published statement of the 
aim: 

1. To create fresh awareness of the need of re- 
ligious education today. 

2. To cultivate in home, church and community 
an understanding of the church as an institution of 
learning. ; 

8. To challenge the whole church to face its re- 
sponsibility for providing an adequate program of re- 
ligious education for persons of all ages. 

4. To develop among adults a realization of their 
need of progressive growth and development as Chris- 
tians. 


Next week we shall publish a statement of the 
specific things which all of us hope to accomplish, and 
a schedule of the events which our leading churches 
will have on the different days of the week. At least 
let us look into it enough to see what is proposed. If 
we do, we have an idea that most of us will participate. 

* * 


ENLIGHTENMENT AT OXFORD 


F the many progressive pronouncements made 
by the great World Conference on Church, 
Community and State, which has been meeting 

at Oxford, none has been more inspiring to us than 
that on “The Church, Community and State in Rela- 
tion to the Economic Order.”’ Such a pronouncement, 
coming from a group of distinguished leaders repre- 
senting almost every Protestant group in the world, 
emphasizes strongly the consciousness of Protestant 
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Christéndom that only a united front can save Chris- 
tianity from the fate which is overtaking the Church 
in Germany or save the world itself. 

The position taken by the Oxford conference on 
the relationship of the church to the economic order 
is that for which The Churchman and other liberal 
religious journals, as well as infdividual liberals in the 
various churches, have long been pleading, only to face 
a constant fire from conservative and reactionary forces 
in the church. The long battle for a balanced appli- 
cation of the Gospel seems at last to be bearing sig- 
nificant fruit. 

The pronouncements asserted that ‘‘the church as 
a worshiping community must relate its acts of re- 
pentence and dedication to the economic order in 
which its members live.” The report frankly, and we 
think rightly, blamed the church itself, as much as 
outside forces, for society’s “inequalities of oppor- 
tunity,” ‘enhancement of acquisitiveness,’’ “‘irrespon- 
sible power’ and “economic rivalry between national 
groups involving the threat of international tension 
and war.” A few people, as always, objected to this 
self-criticism, but the report was adopted with little 
opposition. 

Among some of the high lights of the pronounce- 
ment, which should be and will be a pleasant inspira- 
tion to progressive Christians—-are there any real 
Christians who are not progressive?—are the following: 

The Church has failed in her duty as a church in 
relation to that challenge, through a one-sided inter- 
pretation of the Gospel, which has given to Christians 
an excuse for complacency through too close an alliance 
with the more privileged sections of each national com- 
munity, through disunion, through preoccupation with 
many lesser tasks, through the failure on the part of her 
members to hear witness in their own economic activities 
to their Christian faith. 

Christians must recognize this failure as well as the 
fact that faithlessness on her part largely is responsible 
for the alienation from the Christian Gospel of large 
masses of people. 

In the next decade those who are responsible for 
guiding the life of the Church must seek by means of 
these forms of teaching to bring under moral control the 
attitudes of their members in economic relationships, 
just as they have always sought to bring under moral 
control the attitudes of their members in direct personal 
relationships. This task will involve far more than 
preaching. It must be an integral part of the whole life 
atmosphere of the Church. 


The report added significantly: 


Christians must acknowledge that their blindness 
to the challenging features of the situation are, to a great 
extent, responsible for the gap between the church and 
radical movements which aim at social justice. 


Lest some of our readers conclude that this report 
was written by a group of “‘crack-pots,”—favored term 
for those with whom one disagrees!—it may be well to 
state that it was drafted under the chairmanship of 
J. P. R. Maud, dean of the University College of 
Oxford, assisted by such distinguished leaders as Sir 
Josiah Stamp, T. S. Eliot, R. H. Tawney, John Mac- 
Murray, Francis B. Sayre, Charles P. Taft, Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, James S. Speers and Sergius Boulgakoff. 
This report ought to do much to stimulate the 
_ thinking and activity of those enlightened business 


\ 


men who recognize that if our economic life is to escape 
from that very regimentation which is so widely feared 
that escape can be made only on the basis of such 
genuine and unselfish co-operation as the Christian 
ethic demands.—The Churchman. 

oo * 


SENT BY GOD? 


T the World Conference on Church, Community, 
and State, which has just adjourned after a 
history-making session in Oxford, England, 
Bishop F. H. Otto Melle, newly elected episcopal 
leader of the Central Conference of Germany, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, declared, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch, that Adolf Hitler had 
been sent by God to help the Fatherland. Bishop 
Melle’s words as reported by the “A. P.,’”’ which has a 
very high reputation for accuracy, were: 


God in His providence sent a leader who was able to 
banish the danger of Bolshevism in Germany and rescue 
a nation of sixty-seven million persons from the abyss of 
despair, to which it had been led through the World War, 
the Versailles treaty, and their tragic consequences, and 
give it new faith in its mission and its future. 


So God sent a leader who cruelly persecutes the 
race of which His “‘beloved Son”’ was a member! “God 
in His providence” sent a leader who flagrantly denies 
the freedom of the press, freedom of speech, and is just 
now not only denying freedom in religion but actually 
imprisoning both Roman Catholic priests and Protes- 
tant ministers? Weare sadly disappointed in the words 
of the new Methodist bishop in Germany, and sincerely 
trust that they do not mean that Methodism in that 
country has surrendered its Christian convictions to 
the state. 

We salute the brave Niemoellers!—Zions Herald. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


A new D. A. R. has come into existence called, 
“Descendants of the American Revolution.” It 
pledges itself to work for a freedom that will lead to 
greater cultural growth, to preserve our civil liberties 
and support intelligent social legislation. No Red 
Network business here. 


John Haynes Holmes calls church statistics, “lying 
figures.” He wonders where they are manufactured 
and that men can be found to sponsor them. We con- 
cur to the extent of saying that in our judgment such 
figures are not very reliable. 


Dr. Hartman of Zions Herald, referring to the 
Nazi arrest of Pastor Niemoeller, says: ‘““The Nazis 
are now in the midst of the conflict that will ultimately 
spell their undoing. The anvil will break the hammer.” 


If we are to keep or regain our essential manhood 
and not be the mere creatures of our vocation, we must 
take time enough to stand still and know that one is 
God. 


Making worship a substitute for right action holds 
back Christianity more than all other obstacles com- 
bined. 
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Thoughts on Religion 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


ELIGION is a way of life. It is more than a way 

of thinking or talking about life; before man 

did either of these things he had religion. It is 

rather a way of living life, and it grows out of action. 

To our feeling of action we give the name desire; thus 

religion was from the first a way of fulfilling desire. In 

history the earliest desires were simple, crude, and 

immediate. As man learned how to satisfy them, the 

religious way of life became related to higher desires 

that led beyond physical emergencies. This gradual 

progress was accompanied by a proportionate appre- 

ciation of spiritual forces and moral values. Religion 
itself remained primarily a form of action. 

This action was collective. The only desires known 
to primitive man were needs upon which the welfare 
of his whole tribe or social group depended. There can 
be no purely personal desires unless there is conscious- 
ness of self, and this appears to be lacking in primitives. 
Religious ceremonies were early developed with a view 
to satisfying the simple, collective desires that consti- 
tuted life in this stage. Religion is always expressed in 
ceremonies, no matter how informal, unconventional, 
or private they may be. Among primitive peoples, 
ceremony is standardized and unvarying because it is 
a collective mode of expression. In time, ways of 
thinking about life also appeared; this thinking, too, 
was collective rather than individual, and it was highly 
colored by feeling. As belief in daemons, spirits, and 
gods developed, ceremony tended to degenerate into 
magical practices. 

Civilized man is aware of his individuality, and 
he owes his civilized state primarily to this fact. As an 
individual, one of his number can act, feel, and think 
in advance of the group. In so doing, he acknowledges 
purely personal desires that refer to his notion of his 
own individual welfare. His way of life, his religion, 
diverges more or less from that of his fellows. But 
since his religion is also that of the group, a conflict 
often occurs between his desires and the needs of 
others. To relieve it, he must renounce either his own 
desires or the group. Usually the group controls the 
decision at this state of development by making ex- 
plicit in the form of law what was previously implicit 
in ceremony. If he renounces the group, the individual 
becomes an outlaw regardless of the validity of his 
desires. Here ceremony degenerates into legalism, for 
desires are arbitrarily regulated rather than fulfilled, 
and progress through individual contributions becomes 
restricted. 

Sometimes, however, there is no conflict between 
individual and collective desires; in many instances 
neither can be fulfilled even though they may coincide. 
The ceremony of the primitive, which fixed the notion 
of gods, and the customs of civilized man, which re- 
flect a God or gods as the source of law and judgment, 
alike fail to satisfy all desires, and seem to run counter 
to human welfare. At this point religion would become 
useless if a next step were not taken. This is the step 
of faith. 

Negatively, it is the realization that there is 
something more important than any man’s felt desires. 


Positively, it is the acknowledgment of God as the 
means of enlightenment through which desire is made 
more spiritual and more unselfish. Such acknowledg- 
ment and appreciation provide the force for reorganiz- 
ing the individual’s outlook. It is a part of the process 
that theologians have variously called sanctification, 
salvation, redemption, regeneration. 

This enlightened faith develops from meager 
beginnings in the earliest stage of religion, where it is 
limited chiefly to acts of propitiation. In the legal 
stage it takes the form of supplication. In both cases 
the motive is fear, and the emphasis is still placed upon 
a bending of the divine purpose to man’s will. The 
savage is anxious for his food supply, and the children 
of Israel pray to Jehovah to smite the Philistines. 
Only with further enlightenment is the discovery made 
that human desires, whether individual or collective, 
however innocent, beneficial, or altruistic they may be, 
do not reflect accurately the deep-.lying currents of 
spiritual life in the universe. Human interests are not 
the whole of life. 

Going beyond the mere fulfillment of human de- 
sires, enlightened religion recognizes the better way 
of life to lie in the realization of divine purposes. The 
motive here is love. One must lose one’s life in order to 
find it. One must love one’s enemies. One must take 
no thought for material things. And thus must one 
live, not in order to be lawful, but in order to have 
abundant life. Speaking for the Christian tradition, 
it seems unlikely that this insight could have been 
made possible apart from the presence of Jesus, 
whether that episode be conceived as divine incarna- 
tion, as the sudden exemplification in human-kind of a 
new spirit, or as a myth growing out of a generally 
changed attitude toward life. 

This way of life, our religion, is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to follow. We are constantly getting in our own 
light. We are intimately aware of the manifest nature 
of our desires, but God’s purposes are never compre- 
hended by the intellect; they “pass our understand- 
ing.”’ And as knowledge increases, we are tempted at 
every turn to run the world for ourselves and by our- 
selves. We try to prove that our desires have divine 
sanction, or to show that they do not require it. Con- 
stantly, inevitably, we succumb to our impulse to 
codify what understanding we may possess. Time after 
time theologians have portrayed the development of 
religion in terms of various “‘plans of salvation.” In 
the Christian period, ceremony degenerates into 
theology and external institutions. 

What do we really have to steer by in following 
our way of life when all our proofs and counter-proofs, 
systems, philosophies, world-views, and plans of sal- 
vation are laid aside? Some say that there is nothing 
left, or, what amounts to the same thing, that we have 
an illusion of a God who serves as an opiate when we 
can’t get what we want. Others hold, rightly it seems 
to me, that faith is left. But what is the evidence, the 
foundation of this faith? 

Life is lived in action, and our feeling of action is 
desire. When desire is negative or selfish, it is fear; 
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when positive and unselfish, it is love. Our faith that 
we may follow our way of life rests upon the experience 
of love. This experience does not tell us everything 
about divine purposes, but it is the nearest we can 
come to understanding them. One’s love is the measure 
of one’s life; it is also the key to the force behind one’s 
desires and actions. Our faith and our possible happi- 
ness are in proportion to our capacity for love. We 
express our fullest comprehension of these things 
when we say that God is love. 

We cannot create or originate love, any more than 
we can create energy. We can use it, however, and 
give it room in which to grow. It is also in our power 
to interfere with it. We interfere with it by trying to 
turn it into the wrong channels, that is, by trying to 
make it serve our own plans and purposes when these 
are not spiritually authorized. This interference with 
love changes it into its negative forms of fear, hatred, 
and selfishness. It is often difficult to keep from inter- 
fering with love, particularly when our motives are 
generally admitted to be good and desirable. In our 
zeal for justice, righteousness, and honesty we are 
easily moved to hate when we should love. Denuncia- 
tion coupled with hatred is useless; remonstrance in- 
spired by love is our only hope of making social life 
Godlike. No man can live of himself alone, no matter 
how “right” he thinks he is; human beings have never 
succeeded in running the world unaided. Unless we 
acknowledge our limitations and seek the guidance of 
the source and origin of love, God, we lose our way of 
life and get our directions mixed. 

We must be more, however, than passive recepta- 


cles for divine love. We are bound and obligated by 
our spiritual natures to express love. This we must do 
in human ways, since we are human beings, through 
our bodies and minds. Here we are on familiar ground, 
and here, if we remember that we are instruments 
rather than originators, the way of life becomes less 
difficult. The difference between love and hatred or 
between love and fear lies nearer to our comprehension 
than any abstract difference between “right’’ and 
“wrong.” The way of life of the truly civilized and 
enlightened man is always the way of love, reaching 
out in all directions and touching everyone to whom 
he has access according to his means of expression. 
The highest faith of this age is the faith that the way 
of love is the way of God. 

Religious people are those people who have found 
and who follow the way of life through love. The King- 
dom of God is in their hands, and they constitute this 
Kingdom. Their understanding of life need not con- 
form to any particular doctrine or mode of belief; 
doctrines and modes of belief are only ways of thinking 
or talking about life, and are not necessarily ways of 
living it. Too often these doctrines proceed from self- 
importance and from extravagant faith in reason, 
rather than from experience in spiritual living. Prop- 
erly speaking, the church is the total number of truly 
religious people. What we call churches are in actuality 
something very different! If “church people’ are ear- 
nestly seeking the way of life, their organizations must 
be revitalized with love as the nucleus. In traditional 
churches the way is often blocked by doctrines; the 
liberal church has a more excellent way. 


Wales, the Lake Country, and Kinver 


Harriet G. Yates 


OR generations Sheffield has been the chief steel 
manufacturing center of the world. In addition, 
its factories have turned out some of the finest 

cutlery and silverware known. It was our fortunate 
privilege to see one of these plants from bottom to top, 
from the shaping of the pieces to the engraving of the 
finished product. Needless to say, we made several 
purchases. But Sheffield today is the armament 
manufacturing center of England. Surrounded by 
some of the loveliest country we have seen, it is set 
down amid rolling hills, bleak moors and lovely forest 
land. 

After visiting several Unitarian chapels in or near 
Sheffield, some of them old and quaint, and full of 
historic lore, others more modern, we passed through 
the old plague village of Eyam and on to the moor 
country. Here we stopped at 'Treak Cliff Cavern for a 
sight of the famous blue John stalactites and stalag- 
mites. Our trusty guide and guardian, Jack McLach- 
lan, the minister of Fulwood Chapel, left us here. We 
had lunched at one of the Unitarian men’s holiday 
homes at Great Hacklow, and been stirred to admira- 
tion for the mighty effort being made by the liberals of 
England to provide these holiday centers for men, 
women and children, under the benevolent supervision 
of such gentlemen of the cloth as the Rev. Charles 
_ Peath, who, standing before the welcome warmth of the 
_ open fire in the cozy living-room of the Florence Night- 


ingale Memorial Home, told us of the dream that had 
materialized in these holiday homes. 

Reaching Manchester about 4.15, we were wel- 
comed by still another set of hosts and hostesses, and 
furnished a cup of refreshing tea. Henry Cheetham, 
minister at Stand Chapel, just outside of Manchester, 
and Jimmy and Mike Hull (Mr. and Mrs. James Hull 
to you!), all members of the group which journeyed 
to the States last year, headed up the committee here. 
We found ourselves scattered again, with new bunk- 
mates. Talk about Unitarian-Universalist co-opera- 
tion and collaboration! We surely saw it work out. 
We worked together, played together, ate together, 
and slept together. We have proved that it can be 
done! Some of us were ten and fifteen miles out of 
Manchester, so it took considerable speed to get our 
luggage, board our respective trams, buses and trains, 
meet the members of our new households, change into 
evening attire-—snatching time enough to press much- 
wrinkled frocks—and hasten back to the State Cafe, 
Piccadilly Square, for a gala dinner and dance. It was 
a festive occasion—each American guest being strate- 
gically surrounded at the tables with Manchesterites, 
and all being provided with hats, place cards, noise- 
makers and an overflow of holiday spirit. Here Gudrun 
Kirkegaard, daughter of the Unitarian minister at 
Copenhagen, joined us again. And with us throughout 
the trip had traveled Else Nijland, of Amsterdam, 
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well-known to all who attended the Shoals Conference 
last year. 

Thursday was spent in and around Manchester. 
Between showers we visited Cheetham Hospital, one 
of the two oldest buildings in the city. Here in the 
twelfth century stood the first Baronial Hall of Man- 
chester. It was occupied in 1400 by the last of the 
Norman barons, who was also a rector. He had it 
pulled down, and in 1422 built a college to house 
eight fellows, four lay clerks, six choristers and the 
church staff. Because of its apparent insignificance 
it was not destroyed by Henry VIII, but after his 
reign it was leased as a private residence for many 
years. From 1642 to 1651 it became military head- 
quarters of the Cromwellian forces, but not until 1655 
was it purchased by the solicitors of the will of one 
Henry Cheetham, and again made a boys’ school— 
which it is to this day. Like a page out of a history 
book it was to us—that visit to those ancient rooms, 
through long, dark corridors, and inner courtyard. 
In the “‘withdrawing room”’ around the table where 
the members of the school board meet are twelve of 
the finest Chippendale ladder-back chairs in the 
country. They are insured for 400 pounds ($2,000), 
and several Americans have offered as high as $2,500 
for six of them. 

To Rylands Library was a short walk—and inside 
its portals we were in another world. Records of the 
past from every conceivable corner of the world are 
here treasured. One small room, ten by twenty feet, 
contains priceless records of the first printing. No 
amount of money could purchase its contents. We saw 
the unpublished fragment of the Fourth Gospel, con- 
taining part of verses 31-33, 37-388, of Chapter 18, 
recently discovered. Greek papyri scholars place this 
gospel 800 years before any other New Testament 
document. Here we saw the prayer-book of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and beside it the pronouncements of 
Nebuchadnezzar—recorded in stone. In response to a 
phone call I made to an old school friend of my father’s, 
I was privileged to have his son calli on me before we 
had finished our visit at the library. All my life I had 
heard of Percy Bean, well-known analytical chemist-— 
and to meet his son, now Dr. Bean, was a great 
pleasure. 

We hurried to the refectory of the University for 
lunch, but lost no time there, for we were to spend the 
afternoon at a beautiful estate in Knutsford, some 
miles away. A stop at the old Knutsford chapel, where 
its outside stairway to the baleony captured our fancy, 
while its tiny graveyard is the last resting place of 
that best biographer of Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gas- 
kell, whose husband we learned was a Unitarian 
minister. 

The spacious grounds of Mrs. Cowburn’s home 
yielded much pleasure. Acting upon the suggestion 
of our guides, some of us took bathing suits along and 
enjoyed the indoor pool. Others wandered through 
the garden, while still others enjoyed the warm com- 
fort on a coolish day of the friendly hearth. Late in 
the afternoon we assembled for a delicious tea, and 
soon after left for an evening program at another 
Manchester church, known as Gorton Chapel. It was 
a veritable ceremony of welcome which we experienced 
here, for each had to walk the full length of the polished 


floor of the hall to receive, at the hands of the minister, 
a memento of our visit, a printed booklet and a bouton- 
niere. During the evening we sat down to supper in 
the junior church school room, and speeches were in 
order. As at Mansfield, we were again introduced 
during the dancing to the “parlais glide’—which in- 
trigues us. We do want to introduce it to America— 
any invitations? But only one tune provides the right 
rhythm, ‘Poor Little Angeline.”” I’m sure London 
shops will have a run on this record before our party 
sets sail for home. 

Friday and Saturday were days we shall never 
forget. On the first we set off about 8.30 from the 
center of Manchester, accompanied by a second motor 
coach. Fully twenty Manchester friends joined us on 
the all-day trip to North Wales. Though lowering 
skies, frequent showers and much mist and fog hid the 
peaks of Snowdon and her range from us, we still 
enjoyed the loveliness of Colwyn Bay, Conway, where 
at Beechwood Court we stopped for lunch, and looked 
about the property of this Christian Endeavor Home, 
which is to Unitarian church school workers what 
Ferry Beach, Murray Grove and Turkey Run are to 
us. On to Llandudno and Menai Straits, where we all 
hurried across the bridge to the Anglesey side in the 
hope of seeing my cousin Mary, who was spending her 
holidays on the island. Later I learned that Mary had 
come the nine miles to the bridge, but we were two 
hours late, so missed her. At Carnarvon we had half 
an hour or so to visit the castle, wander about the 
quaint town and get a good look at the elaborate deco- 
rations everywhere in evidence. Their Majesties, the 
King and Queen, had visited here the week previous, 
and a royal welcome had indeed been given them. 
Over Llanberis Pass, through which the English 
hordes poured in the old historic days when Wales was 
conquered, shrouded in fog and mist, but still revealing 
a bleak and barren mountain fastness, and on through 
gathering twilight to Llangollen for tea. Pronounce 
these names I cannot, but describe the towns I can. 
Old dwellings—all of stone—-tiny garden plots, profuse 
with blooms, crooked roadways, flanked on each side 
by high stone walls, shutting secluded and adorable 
gardens from the curious passer-by. It was a weary 
group which struggled home from the center of 
Manchester that night to an all-too-scant night’s 
rest; 

For tomorrow we were off again for the Lakes— 
skies not bright, but rain withheld. I love the lakeland 


—tiny gems in exquisite settings. Rugged peaks rising © 


abruptly from the edge of a placid bit of water. 
Bowness, Watershead, lovely Ambleside, to Words- 
worth’s Grasmere. Here we stopped to visit Dove 
Cottage and the old church and graveyard where 
Wordsworth rests beneath his ancient yew trees. 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s wishing gate, in the distance, 
Fox How, home of the Arnolds, and, beside Rydal 
Water, the great pile of stones embracing a natural 
seat whereon Wordsworth, Coleridge, DeQuincey and 
others of lakeland fame are said to have rested, medi- 
tated and acquired the inspiration which their works 
reveal. 
At lovely old Kendal we found tea awaiting us 
under the hospitable roof of another Unitarian chapel. 
Hidden behind a row of shops, with entrance gained 
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through an old gateway, and a bit of walled passage, 
the struggle of Unitarianism in England was again 
brought to mind. It reflects our own history, in that 
freedom is gained only at an enormous price—a price 
which includes genuine conviction and dogged perse- 
verance. The Nonconformist ministers of England 
battled for the right to be separate from the Church 
of England, and for their pains the five-mile act of 
1665 prohibited them even from meeting within five 
miles of a town, city or village in which they had ever 
preached. So these little liberal chapels still dot the 
countryside or hide away beneath the shadow of 
kindly neighbors, mute evidence still of their battle 
for religious freedom. 
A hurried dash through Blackpool, which on a 
Saturday is a good copy of a combined Coney Island 
and Atlantic City, to the chapel at Ansdell for supper 
—and the warm welcome of a group of friends who had 
waited two hours for our arrival. Herea reporter inter- 
viewed Ben Hersey and Larry Shorey. Our dignified 
minister was taken to be a movie star, while Larry, so 
it says in the printed report, gave the appearance of a 
“tough guy,” but proved to be very mild-mannered! 
Our second Sunday in England was a full one. 
In the morning we Americans worshiped with our 
hosts at their respective chapels. Most of us, being in 
the vicinity of Stand Chapel, of which Henry Cheet- 
ham is minister, went there. Jeffrey Campbell was the 
preacher of the day, and did a fine job. Gudrun 
Kirkegaard of Copenhagen and I were asked to read 
the lessons. At three in the afternoon there was an 
international youth service at Cross Street Chapel, in 
the center of Manchester, and there our bus gathered 
us up, bag and baggage, and returned us to Stand 
Chapel for tea. It was a great send-off they gave us— 
taking pictures on the parsonage lawn, and thronging 
the roadway to wave in farewell. For we were off to 
Liverpool for a hurried visit there before going on to 
Kinver Camp in Worcestershire. 
Monday morning was given over to seeing the 
yet unfinished cathedral, and the afternoon we spent 
at will. Boys and girls alike took advantage of the 
opportunity by getting hair-cuts, shampoos and waves 
(girls only!). Most of us reveled in the chance to shop. 
A supper dance at the church—the finest plant we had 
yet seen—climaxed a day of new friendships, and it 
furnished another chance to practice the “parlais 
glide” —as well as to enjoy tea and cakes—particularly 
those mushroom cakes with almond paste stalks that 
are so delicious. While Howard and the preacher’s son 
resorted to subterfuge to find a second for me, I’ve 
enjoyed many of them here in Yorkshire, where I pen 
these lines. 
The trip from Liverpool to Kinver was broken 
by a hurried stop at the lovely cathedral in the old 
walled town of Chester. Rush us though he did, 
Stewart still gave us opportunity to walk for a distance 
along the wall—the wall from which ancient kings 
have viewed the progress of the battle outside the city 
gates. Lovely half-timbered buildings flank the streets 
here—as they do at Shrewsbury, the birthplace of 
Charles Darwin, where we stopped for lunch. Here 
two friends of Stewart’s joined us, and took us sight- 

ing through narrow lanes and historic passageways. 
t Bridgeworth we were met at the town gate by 


\ 

Jack McLachlan, who suggested we walk up to the 
castle. Imagine our surprise on reaching a shelter on 
the grounds to be greeted by the campers whom we 
were en route to join. Such rousing cheers, camp songs, 
and glad greetings, as old friends met! And presently, 
the campers’ bus joining ours—and led this time by 
Jack—we covered the few miles to Kinver—just out- 
side of which is a clearing, proudly possessed by the 
English Y. P. L. and F. O. Y. 

For a few years this has been the meeting-place 
of the youth groups—thanks to the guidance of several 
young preachers—of which Arthur Vallance has been 
the leader. He has been also camp organizer and cook. 
Money isn’t prevalent, but a large hut serves as general 
meeting-place when it rains and as camp dining-room. 
Tents provide the only housing arrangements, while 
campers gather bracken, spread it thick within the 
tent enclosure—and call it a mattress. Blankets, ete., 
campers must provide. Since we obviously could not 
bring a camp outfit with us, accommodations were 
furnished at surrounding farmhouses, the home which 
Miss Rosalind Lee has given to the League, and in 
neighboring villages. It was my good fortune to stay 
at the parsonage at Cradley, described in the first 
article—such an enjoyable spot that we didn’t put in 
an appearance at camp until supper time of the second 
day! We enjoyed a game of croquet in the old garden, 
Julie, the three Heale brothers—one from Chicago, 
one who lives at the old castle at Stourbridge, and our 
host, the preacher—the daughter of the Chicago 
brother, and I. Tea followed in the same old garden, 
presided over so charmingly by our lovely hostess. 
Then off to Kinver for a chat, supper, and the camp- 
fire and sing. Back to Cradley at a late hour and off 
next morning to Oxford. 

As we lunched at Stratford-on-Avon, wandered 
through those tourist-crowded streets, saw the homes 
of Shakespeare, the church where he is buried, the new 
Memorial Theater which some of the group had visited 
from Kinver to witness ‘A Winter’s Tale’ and 
“‘Hamlet’’—we thrilled to the heritage which is jointly 
ours and our English friends’. For England is our 
homeland, too—its language, though oft-times sound- 
ing strangely different—is our language, its history 
ours. While we felt upon occasion our great land is 
still looked upon as an unruly child which may yet 
return to the home hearth, we also sensed a comrade- 
ship, an understanding, which comes only through 
blood ties. Our reception was genuine and continuous. 
We were given the best everywhere, and we are and 
shall be ever grateful. 

* * * 


ST YPOS” AS; GUILT 


Soviet newspaper editors are now being punished for pro- 
moting Trotskyism by means of deliberate typographical errors. 
This has interest beyond the confines of the Soviet Union. It 
means that a long-suffering worm has turned. From the be- 
ginning of the printing art authors and editors have had a way 
of unloading many of their sins on the compositor and the proof- 
reader. For the writer who nods the “‘printer’s error’ has been 
an easy out. It is now the other way about in the U.S.S. R. The 
compositor who drops three zeros from an important Treasury 
figure and the proofreader who passes it can say they were 
only following Trotskyist copy without knowing.—New York 
Times. 
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Liberal Christianity: Its Present Day Social Emphasis’ 


Herbert Barnes 


T is my own belief that our social message is rooted 
in our religious faith. It may be well for a moment 
to clarify the fundamental principles of this reli- 

gious outlook. 

One of the most remarkable theological works of 
the last generation was Harnack’s “What is Chris- 
tianity?”” That book was a fortification of the Liberal 
Christian idea that Christianity is a Way of Life. If 
this Liberal emphasis is right, then it has something to 
say about the major social problems which are menac- 
ing the life and happiness of the world today. In social 
and industrial activity, in national and international 
outlook, there is the definitely Christian way. We 
may not be able to tread that way, but at our peril do 
we confuse our minds by the suggestion that we do 
not know the way. 

Let me remind you of a few of the major liberal 
principles which characterize our view of Christianity. 
There is our view that God is the Father of all men, 
that humanity is His Son, that we are all sons of God 
by generation as well as by regeneration—that as a 
consequence all life is sacred and humanity divine.... 
Humanity consequently is solidary, life is a spiritual 
affair, the spirit of man is free and we are meant to 
keep it free . . These principles have emancipated 
men, broken the bondage of many civil and religious, 
social and political, fetters, helped men to feel how 
great they were, and how fine a thing it was to live in 
conscious fellowship with the Eternal. 

There was bound to emerge from this a . definite 
view of society. While Christianity from one point of 
view is intensely individual, yet supreme individuality 
can only be attained when an individual is conscious 
of his right relation with others. Christianity came as 
a way of life for the individual which was perfected 
through society. Liberal Christianity emphasizes this 
view of man and society, discrediting the extreme 
individualism of a generation ago as the negation of the 
Christian view of life. Our social message has its origin 
there. The focal point of present-day illiberalism lies 
in the economic and political orders. 

If by a Christian economic we mean an industrial 
program in terms of wages and hours and details of 
operation, there is no such thing to be found in the 
pages of the New Testament. What there is explicitly 
laid down is an ideal, and that ideal is called the King- 
dom of God on earth; what there is provided is a 
dynamic and that dynamic is a handful of revolutionary 
life principles; what there is supplied is an ethic, and 
that ethic is charged with tremendous social and 
economic consequences. 

When the prophet of Liberal Christianity is true 
to his whole commission, he must affirm the truth that 
the Christian Ethic is a universal law; that it applies 
to every form of social and economic life; that it is 
just as applicable to industrial and commercial society 
as to civil and domestic life. He must be able also to 


*Parts of an address given at a plenary session of the Con- 
ference of Religious Liberals at Oxford, England, on the morning 
of August 5. 


challenge the materialistic fatalism that lurks in 
modern sociology and economics; have the power to 
see and show that the laws which men call social and 
economic laws are not inexorable laws of nature, that 
they are not God-ordained. He must be able to see 
that society is a man-made thing, that by human 
choice can it be made or modified. 

Liberal Christianity makes no demand upon the 
Church to enter the arena of party politics and rival 
social theories. It rather calls upon the Church to 
awaken a universal social conscience, proclaiming the 
essential teachings of Jesus from which a higher and 
better social order must emerge. It would confront 
either Communism, Fascism or Nazism with the 
Christian Ethic. 

We are still committed to the task of building up 
a free and righteous Christian Democracy. No idea 
has been more assailed in our own day than this! The 
battle-front of the immediate future for our cause lies 
here—what are the proper political adjustments, the 
right relationships of states and citizens? These are 
more than questions of abstract political theory. They 
have become questions of life and death. 

What challenge has the rise of Communism, Fas- 
cism, Nazism, to Liberal Christianity? They chal- 
lenge it at the precise point where two long-preached 
and antagonistic doctrines come into collision with 
each other—the denial of the importance of the indi- 
vidual, and the affirmation of the absolute supremacy 
of the State. The final issue which these new move- 
ments present emerges out of the complete subordina- 
tion of man’s total life to the existing state. 

Nothing is to be gained by a mere bewailing of 
the rise of the Totalitarian State. It came to pass ina 
world of frustrated men. Nevertheless we are con- 
fronted by its challenge! The burden of obligation is 
upon us to show mankind the better way. 

It is an old problem on a new battle-ground. The 
old problem was liberty within the community for dis- 
senting minorities, tolerance for a minority sect. That 
is not themajor problem presented by the present-day 
Totalitarian State! The problem is one of liberty for 
organized religion, when organized religion is in dissent 
against organized society, the state itself.... That is 
the present-day fight in the religious life of Germany. 
All honor to the German Confessional Church! Their 
theology is not ours. Their fight for liberty of con- 
science is! 

Three-fourths of the continent of Europe is goy- 
erned by a dictatorship where Caesar is in control of 
life and liberty and conscience. We see him taking over 
the whole realm of culture; asserting his sovereignty 
over literature and art, education and religion, home- — 
life and public-life, the press and platform, the pulpit 
and the wireless. This claim to exercise sovereignty in 
all the realms of life is the object of Liberal Christian — 
protest. We hold that truth can flourish only under 
liberty; that the state is not a sacrosanct objective 
reality; that there is no ultimate security for democracy — ’ 
except in a persistent posture of criticism towards its 
free institutions; that the two-fold task of democracy — 
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is that of controlling a selfish and aggressive individual- 
ism while preserving and promoting individuality; that 
the ideal is not a dictatorship of how other men should 
live but a learning of how to live with other men. The 
State as an absolute sovereign over the life and morals 
and religion of the people is a deadly danger. 

To preach the sovereignty of Christianity is not 
to plead for the return of a Sovereign Church! Man- 
kind is no better off when its spiritual life is ruled by a 
church which exercises the function of a state, than by 
a state which controls the function of a church. The 
Liberal Christian’s plea is for something other—the 
supremacy of the Christian Ethic. With that evangel 
he would confront Communism, Fascism, Capitalism, 
or any other form of the Totalitarian idea. It is the 


The Price 


OST of us have, at one time or another, studied 
the opening lines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and found inspiration in the refer- 

ence to “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” as 
unalienable rights of every individual. We have, per- 
haps, indulged in national self-congratulation upon the 
wisdom of those who made such rights the basis of a 
government; and in individual satisfaction at our own 
wisdom in being resident under the Stars and Stripes. 

If this is as far as we have gone, it is necessary that 
we see the Declaration of Independence more clearly— 
as a document consisting of three distinct parts, pro- 
gressive in importance. The ideal of liberty was ex- 
pressed in the first section; the recital of grievances 
occupied the second division; and the third portion, 
beyond the others in significance, declared a condition 
of freedom with a pledge of life, fortune and honor in its 
defense. It was this pledge which set forth the signers’ 
understanding of the price which must be paid for the 
desired achievement. 

Familiar as you must be with the history of our 
nation’s beginnings, it is hardly necessary for me to 
recount the payments which were exacted from the 
colonists in their purchase of liberty. Our memories 
are quickened as we observe this Fourth of July, the 
birthday anniversary of the United States of America. 
The heroes of the American Revolution are justifiably 
revered in our thinking. 

It detracts not a whit from their position for us to 
recollect that liberty, as a continuing privilege and 
possession, demands a continuing price. No document, 
however well written, can insure the perpetuation of 
freedom for us. No conflict of the past, however well 
fought, can eliminate the necessity for that eternal 
vigilance which, as John Curran said in 1790, is the 
price of liberty. 

We, today, must be willing to pledge our life, 
fortune and honor to sustain our heritage. It is not 
enough that we view with horror the inroads upon 
liberty which have been made in other lands. It is not 
enough that we thank God for the freedom which is 
ours, devoutly expressing gratitude that we are not as 
other men. The oppression of political, racial and 
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Gospel which the Church needs to preach and get into 
action. Let that church be free to preach the prophetic 
thing, telling all men how to live and how to behave. 
That is the message of Liberal Christianity to this 
present-day illiberal world. According to our vision 
will be the shape of things to come. 

if we are to abolish war and poverty and social 
disaster; if we are to promote peace and freedom and 
spiritual democracy; if we are to save civilization to: 
high ends and righteous social purposes, what humanity 
needs in this endeavor is religion. But it must be a 
religion of liberal vision resolutely devoted to human 
welfare. Our ideal is not the dominance of a race or a 
nation or a class, but the individual and social good of 
men and women and children. 


of Liberty’ 


Carl H. 


Olson 


religious minorities in various parts of the world should 
make us aware of the constant dangers which beset 
free men. 

Those who confidently claim that Americans 
would never submit to a dictatorship and complacently 
await an attempted coup d’etat miss the clearest lesson 
which other lands may teach. Loss of liberty begins 
within the spirit of man. The rise of dictatorships in 
other countries has been shown to have been the result 
of states of mind among the people of those countries. 
Truly is it written in the Book of Proverbs that “out 
of the heart are the issues of life.’’ 

In the letter which the Apostle Paul sent to the 
Romans, there is a statement which merits careful 
study today. Paul was writing to a group of people 
who boasted of their freedom. He told them that their 
liberty might be an illusion. “Know ye not,” Paul 
wrote, ‘that to whom ye present yourselves as servants 
unto obedience, his servants ye are whom you obey? 
For of what thing soever a man is overcome; of the 
same also is he brought into bondage.”’ 

Freedom is not merely a matter of exemption from 
physical domination. It is, fundamentally, an attain- 
ment of spiritual nature. William Ellery Channing, 
in a sermon preached over one hundred years ago, had 
this to say of the phase of freedom to which I refer: 

“T call that mind free which sets no bounds to its 
love, which is not imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which 
recognizes in all human beings the image of God and 
the rights of His children, which delights in virtue and 
sympathizes with suffering wherever they are seen, 
which conquers pride, anger, and sloth, and offers 
itself up a willing victim to the cause of mankind. 

“TI call that mind free which is not passively 
framed by outward circumstances, which is not swept 
away by the torrent of events, which is not the creature 
of accidental impulse, but which bends events to its 
own improvement, and acts from an inward spring, 
from immutable principles which it has deliberately 
espoused. 

“T eall that mind free which protects itself against 
the usurpations of society, which does not cower to 
human opinion, which feels itself accountable to a 
higher tribunal than man’s, which respects itself too 
much to be the slave or tool of the many or the few. 
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“T call that mind free which, through confidence 
in God and in the power of virtue, has cast off all fear 
but that of wrong-doing, which no menace or peril can 
enthrall, which is calm in the midst of tumults, and 
possesses itself though all else be lost. 

“T call that mind free which, conscious of its 
affinity with God, . . . devotes itself faithfully to the 
unfolding of all its powers.” 

The attainment of such an attitude of mind must 
be the goal of all true lovers of liberty. The degree to 
which we approach it is the measure of the freedom 
we enjoy, as an individual or as a nation. It places 
before us the necessity for constant self-discipline. 
Where there is liberty, there must be mastery, for 
liberty means something more than permission to do as 
one pleases. Two centuries ago, William Cowper wrote: 
‘“‘He is the freeman whom the truth makes free.”’ 

Freedom illy conceived leads to bondage. A man 
may say, “I am free to eat and drink what I please.” 
Very true! But if he eats and drinks what he pleases: 
and if what he pleases is not good for him, he is not 
free to escape their effects. If a man forms harmful 
habits, he will find that he has forfeited his liberty; 
he will find that he has entered a cruel bondage from 
which escape is exceedingly difficult. 

Similarly, if an individual—whether in the name 
of liberty or not—sanctions and follows practices in- 
consistent with the principle to which he gives lip- 
service, he cannot escape the logical result. ‘For of 
what thing soever a man is overcome; of the same also 
is he brought into bondage.”’ 

But if a man asserts mastery over himself, ab- 
horring that which is evil and cleaving to that which 
is good, he will find a greater freedom and power than 
before. 

Enlarging this observation to national ‘propor- 
tions, we find that is is only when we, as a people, 
actively combat evil and vigorously support the good 
that we safeguard our liberty. If we would boast of our 
freedom, we must behave as free men! If we present 
ourselves as servants to prejudice and oppression, even 
to the slightest degree, we tend to lose our freedom. 
If we succumb to the tumult of class-hatred or of blind 
nationalism or of religious bigotry, we become enslaved 
as effectively as though chains were forged about our 
limbs. 

It takes only a short time for an untended garden 
to become a patch of weeds. Steady cultivation is the 
price of a fair garden. If this is to be a “land of the 
free,’ there must be a constant struggle against preju- 
dice and intolerance and all the qualities which 
threaten the freedom of any. 

I know that there must be some listening to this 
broadcast to whom my views upon certain matters 
would not be acceptable. Their views would probably 
be equally unacceptable to me. There is only one way 
in which we may live in peace, and that is the way of 
mutual respect and tolerance. You and I must guard 
with life, fortune and honor the right of each other and 
of everyone else to freedom from persecution. Our 
land will cease to be the home of liberty if freedom here 
ever becomes a one-sided affair. This does not, of 
course, put an end to discussion and debate. It does 
not mean that convictions should be any the less 
strongly held. But your freedom of thought must be 


as dear to me as my own, or freedom of thought ceases 
to exist. Your freedom to hold particular social, po- 
litical or religious views must be as important to me 
as my own right and freedom, or soon both will be in 
jeopardy. It is only upon such a broad basis of toler- 
ance that we may continue to be “one nation indi- 
visible, with freedom and justice for all.” 

I hold that concern for this condition must be 
primarily a religious concern, for three reasons. 

In the first place, it was the Independent Chris- 
tian Church of Gloucester, Mass., a group of Univer- 
salists, which first made issue of this matter. In 1781 
these people, having established a house of worship, 
claimed their right under the Bill of Rights prefixed 
to the Massachusetts Constitution to exemption from 
taxation for support of the Established Church. Their 
claim was bitterly contested, their goods sold at auc- 
tion. But after a legal battle extending over several 
years, they were awarded a favorable judgment. This 
was, I believe, the first legal support of religious liberty 
in this country, recognition of the privilege of Ameri- 
cans to support the church of their choice. 

I find it a religious concern, also, because preju- 
dices seem to appear first and liberty seems to be cur- 
tailed first in the field of religion. As a member of a 
religious minority, this has come to my attention many 
times. But let me cite an example concerning another 
religious minority. Within the past fortnight, a re- 
ligious group in an Ohio city completed the redecora- 
tion of its house of worship. A few nights later, persons 
unknown defaced the structure with smears of red 
paint. Regarded as material damage, the incident 
meant only a few dollars. But regarded as a symbol 
of the state of mind of these persons unknown, as- 
sumed to be citizens or future citizens of a nation 
conceived in liberty, the incident takes on greater 
significance and demands our attention. 

Liberty is a religious concern, finally and fore- 
most, because its ideal is inherent in true religion. The 
first great lesson of religion is that of the essential 
equality of men before the common Father. If we are 
striving to become more perfect in our appreciation 
of this lesson, we cannot bear to see any man establish 
his will over another by fraud, or force, or wealth, or 
rank, or any other means. Liberty for oneself and for 
others is a chief element of true love for mankind. It 
alone fits a man for human fellowship. 

To be truly religious, we must see in every child 
of God a great nature, the divine image, and vast 
capacities. And we must demand for all means of self- 
development, spheres for free action. Thus does the 
preservation of liberty become the pearl of great price, 
the birthright of the soul, the element in which men 
are to put themselves forth, to become conscious of 
what they are, and to fulfill the end of their beings 
as children of the Most High. 


* # * 


PRACTICALLY EVERLASTING 


The enthusiastic young salesman of a hardware company 
was warming up to his work. Seizing his prospect by the lapel 
he said earnestly: 


“Yes, sir, these iron window sashes of ours will never wear _ 
out. Once they’re in, they’re there for eternity! And afterward, 
if you have no further use for them, you can sell them for old 


iron.’”’—Exchange. 
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Preface to the Study of Peace’ 


Robert M. Rice 


STAND before the maps of the world; before the 
rain map and the map of the winds, and I know 
where rain is falling and where wind is blowing; 

before a road map of the world, and I see the roads of 
all lands, and people traveling on them; before a train 
map, and watch the trains going up and down the 
earth with pilgrims, guided, all, by a pillar of cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night; before a map of the 
lights of the world and the fires; before a map of the 
trees and of birds; before a map of the homes of the 
world, and of the uncharted regions of human hearts, 
which in all lands are fashioned alike. What possessions 
we have in common—rain and wind and roads and 
trains and lights and fires and trees and birds and 
homes and hearts!” 

This quotation from the book entitled, ‘Cere- 
monials of Common Days,” makes a good introduction 
by a modern writer to the text which I have chosen. 
We are frequently reminded of the things that divide. 
My text is chosen from the old prophet Jeremiah—the 
man who had the audacity to stand up before his 
people who thought of themselves as the chosen ones 
of God and tell them that God was not simply the God 
of their nation. He dared to tell them that God is the 
God of all who seek to learn His laws and desire to live 
by them. He tells them that God speaks to them, 
saying, “I will put my law in their inward parts and 
in their hearts will I write it, and I will be their God 
and they shall be my people.” 

It is very easy at this moment for us to repeat the 
religious ideals of Jeremiah, but it was not easy for him 
in his day. It was not easy to express such ideals in our 
country twenty years ago, when we were entering the 
war which many of us thought was going to end war. 
Few ministers could have kept their pulpits had they 
preached the universal brotherhood of man. Few of 
them wanted to do it. We were all so aroused that we 
felt we were fighting a holy war, with God on one side 
and the spirit of the Devil on the other. 

Some of us would hate to have some of our remarks 
made in that period quoted today. We were aroused 
emotionally to such an extent that few of us could say 
enough against those on the other side. Most of us 
have changed some of our ideas after these twenty 
years of more quiet thinking. 

We are now in one of those periods when we, at 
least in our nation, can think seriously and express 
ourselves openly upon this great subject of world 
affairs. We can view the world situation with an 
unprejudiced mind, if we will, as we could not possibly 
do in time of war. 

We come to this institute for the purpose of better 
understanding the world situation. For those of us 
who come here as students, it is important that we be 
led into more and more questioning. I am amazed at 
the way in which so many people tend to simplify some 
of life’s problems. Some of them are lazy. They do not 
care to be bothered to study and work to see all the 
angles there are to be discovered. Some of them are 


*An address at the Institute of World Affairs. 


fearful. They are afraid that if they seek after the 
whole truth they will find matters which will not please 
them, or which will discourage them. Others lack any 
imagination, so they cannot see that down that narrow 
pathway of study and questioning and over that moun- 
tain of information is to be found a clearer view of the 
subject. 

Thus it is that they find some answer which satis- 
fies them for the time being at least, and then they go 
out and enlist in that army of cranks proclaiming to 
the world that they know the answer to life’s questions. 
It’s all very simple in their minds. They close their 
minds to any objections, to any difficulties, to any 
facts which do not quite harmonize with what they 
are proclaiming. 

But God’s world is too marvelous for any such 
solution. Life is filled with too great a variety of 
wonderful matters for any simple formula to guide all 
men into a happy way of living. The man who makes 
a contribution to life is a seeker after truth from 
the day when as a babe he asked his first babyish 
question to the time he closes his chapter of life on 
earth. 

So it is that we who come here to sit at the feet of 
those who have studied the great questions regarding 
world affairs, should not expect any simple answer to 
all our questions. It may even be with some of us that 
we shall go home with more questions in our minds 
than when we came. Perhaps it is the ability to ask 
questions that may be our need. Perhaps these ques- 
tions which we commence to ask may be the means of 
our studying deeper into the problems during the years 
ahead. Let us also recognize that the answer which 
may seem complete this year, may be incomplete next 
year. 

It is far more important that we stir the question 
without settling it than that we settled the question 
without stirring it. 

As I go along, I find myself less interested in a 
crusade against war. There was a time when I felt that 
an individual who declared himself a pacifist and who 
stated that under no circumstances would he fight, 
was someone who, because of that declaration, was a 
force for peace. I still think there are many pacifists 
who are influences for peace, but I question if it is 
because of their pacifism. Perhaps I am wrong. 

War is the result of certain conditions, just as 
plagues are the results of bad environments. Physi- 
cians may fight the plague. They may do much to 
alleviate the suffering and to prevent its rapid spread- 
ing. However, if the environmental conditions that 
cause such a plague are not eradicated, sooner or later 
it will break out once more. 

As I see it, we are not here especially to study just 
how another European war may be prevented, or how 
a war in Spain may be stopped. We are here to study 
international affairs, which are the environment out 
of which either war or peace may come. Our crusade 
is not so much one against war as it is to study a proper 
preparation for peace. 

William James said that we must have a moral 
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equivalent for war. He knew that there is a fervor that 
demands a chance for expression. 

H. L. Mencken in a recent article, ‘‘Peace—When 
Human Nature Changes,” is his usual pessimistic self. 
He enlarges upon that altogether too common state- 
ment that man is a fighting animal and, therefore, 
there must always be strife and warfare. Mencken 
infers that there is nothing that so attracts human 
nature as all the trappings and excitement of war, and 
that when the bands begin to play and the men in 
uniform march, and the propaganda mills begin to 
grind out their lies, men will fall in line and their sweet- 
hearts, wives and mothers will cheer. It is amazing 
how emotionalism can sway the crowds. 

T have seen men fight with clubs and rocks because 
they had been emotionally aroused to hatred. And it’s 
not alone the ignorant and the underprivileged who 
allow themselves to be carried away through mob 
psychology. One year when I was in college the fresh- 
men and sophomore classes engaged in a conflict that 
was almost a disgrace to the college. Had a gang of 
laborers gone into the town hall and done the damage 
that this gang of college students did, in their 
excitement, the laborers would have been put into 
prison. 

We all need to watch ourselves and not allow our- 
selves to be aroused by an appeal to our own weak- 
nesses. We are told that even an insane man may be 
perfectly logical in all but one area. When that is 
touched upon, he loses all judgment and reason. Even 
the sanest of men may have his pet prejudice. He may 
be very logical regarding all matters except one thing, 
and there he may obstinately refuse to accept facts 
and reason. How many times I hear people of the 
Universalist faith say they believe in the universal 
brotherhood of man, and then declare their hatred 
toward some race of people. Usually they make such 
a declaration because they have not tried to study 
carefully the situation. They have either allowed 
themselves to be carried away by emotionalism, or 
they have generalized upon some incident. 

There is always the danger that public opinion 
may be aroused on the basis of snap judgments. It is 
always easier to arouse people’s emotions to action by 
shouting some catchy phrase than to get them to sit 
down and think before they act. How many people are 
there who, when they are told something, ask such 
questions as these: Is that statement true? Is it a 
correct interpretation of the facts? Are there other 
facts to offset these? Is this an important matter or 
only a minor detail? If this is true, what brought it 
about? 

You have heard the story of John Bunyan stand- 
ing with the crowds on the street watching a poor 
derelict being carried away to the scaffold. As he 
watched, he turned to a friend and said, ““There, but 
for the grace of God, goes John Bunyan.” 

Thus when you and I see certain traits developed 
in another race or nation, we do not need to say they 
are right, but we need to ask why they have been 
developed. The answer to that question may be the 
clue to the way these traits can be eradicated. I am 
learning many things with my small son. One of them 
is this: It isn’t enough merely to tell him to be good 
and to do thus and thus, because that is the right thing 


to do. I find sometimes, to my amazement, that when 
I correct him he thinks I am being quite unfair. I have 
missed his viewpoint. He has done what I believed to 
be something wrong. He thinks I have done something 
wrong in punishing him for doing something which he 
believed to be perfectly all right under the cireum- 
stances. Then we have to get together and talk over 
the matter and try to understnad each other’s view- 
point. When we have done that I may still feel that 
he has done wrong in the light of my experience, but 
not in his. He has felt that circumstances made it 
necessary for him to do that thing. 

There have been races and nations that felt that 
circumstances made it necessary for them to react in 
certain questionable ways. Had we faced similar cir- 
cumstances it is possible that we would have done as 
they did. It is necessary that we understand what the 
circumstances were that produced the results. We 
must try to see how the circumstances must be changed 
if we are ever to expect to have different results. 

This week we are to spend some time in studying 
these circumstances. We come recognizing the serious- 
ness of the world situation, but I hope that we come 
not filled with despair. Mencken is right in saying that 
human nature will have to be changed if war is ever 
to be eliminated, but human nature can be changed. 
It has been changed. 

Last week I heard Dr. Acheson of the Readers’ 
Digest speak here. He reminded us of the many ad- 
vances made by the human race in dealings with 
orphans and the insane, and the criminals. We have 
made so much progress in the last century that it is 
inconceivable to us that men could have acted as they 
did less than one hundred years ago. 

In England in the nineteenth century the insane 
were put into institutions, stood up in small enclosures, 
and the general public allowed to come in for a small 
admission fee, poke them and harass them, as a part 
of the day’s entertainment. Contrast that with the 
marvelous work being done by psychiatrists today, and 
we may well take courage that man will make similar 
progress in other matters. 

Man is a fighting animal, but there is creative 
strife as well as destructive strife. Every tunnel built 
through the mountains, every bit of research work 
against disease, every adventure toward world peace, 
means strife against the elements, or against disease 
germs, or against fears and prejudices. 

I assume, very naturally, that we who have come 
here believe that peace is possible, if not in this century, 
then in some future one. 

Every great cause has taken not only leaders to 
show the way, but followers who in turn will have 
some influence on the thoughts of others. 

Good will is not enough to bring peace on earth. 
We must have good will and ideas. Good will and ideas 
that will show and point out the technique for peace. 
I have purposely left out any suggestion of such tech- 
nique for peace in this sermon. I come here as one of 
the students, to learn, to ask questions, and to be 
guided so that I may answer questions which I shall ask 
in the months to come. 

My plea is that we shall come to these confer- 
ences in the right mental and spiritual attitudes. May 
we come to believe that God created men to learn to 
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live together in peace, and thereby express in their 
living their sonship to the eternal spirit which rules 
over all. God has given to us all rain and wind and 
roads and trains and lights and trees and birds and 
homes and hearts. He has given to us minds as well. 
With right desires in our hearts and right thoughts in 


our minds, we can discover the laws of brotherhood 
which are the laws of God. 

God still speaks to the people of the earth: “I wil 
put my law in their inward parts and in their hearts 
will I write it, and I will be their God and they shall 
be my people.” 


Southern Young People’s Conference 


Haynie Summers 


OR a good many years I have been attending 
conventions and conferences of the various 
organizations of the Universalist Church, but 

none have been more interesting and inspiring than 
the conference of the Southern Religious Liberal 
Young People’s Federation in session July 23, 24 and 
25. 


Members of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of Burruss Memorial Universalist Church, near Ellis- 
ville, Miss., were our hosts. They were assisted by the 
members of Burruss Memorial Church and _ their 
neighbors. Their homes were our homes. Nothing had 
been overlooked in planning for our material needs. 

Representatives came, one from Kentucky, six 
from North Carolina, twenty-one from Georgia, fifteen 
from Alabama, one from Florida, one from Louisi- 
ana, and John Gilson, an officer in the Federation and 
still claimed by Georgia, came down from Cleveland, 
Ohio. And, of course, the Mississippi folks were there. 
In addition to a large registration of local people there 
were two representatives from Our Home Universalist 
Church near Laurel, Miss. 

The program committee had arranged a fine pro- 
gram. The first session was held Friday evening, 
July 23. Charles Herrington, president of the local 
Y. P. C. U., spoke what we were afterwards made to 
feel by way of welcoming us to the conference. Miss 
Juddye Bowers, president of the Federation, responded. 
Juddye, a grand-daughter of the late John M. Bowers, 
many years editor of The Universalist Herald, has been 
one of the prime factors in making this new organiza- 
tion of liberal young people a going proposition. 

The principal address of the evening was given 
by the Rev. Leonard C. Prater, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Georgia. His subject was, 
“What Youth Can Do to Further Liberal Religion.” 
It was a challenging analysis of the fundamentals of a 
progressive religion and youth’s obligations and oppor- 
tunities. 

Saturday the business of the conference was con- 
cluded. The Rev. Thomas Chapman, minister of the 
Burruss Memorial Church, conducted the devotions. 

In the forenoon the Rey. Charles G. Girelius, 
minister of the Unitarian church of New Orleans, La., 
addressed the Conference. His subject, ““Youth Faces 
a New Age,” was given inspiring consideration. The 
address sounded the keynote of the conference. 

Dr. Lyman Ward, president of the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute at Camp Hill, Ala., was the speaker 
in the afternoon. If Dr. Ward is growing older he is 
doing it so gracefully that it isn’t noticeable. His sub- 
ject was ‘“The Religion of Thomas Jefferson.”” To say 
that Dr. Ward was the speaker tells how well it was 
handled. 


The Rev. Thomas Chapman was scheduled to 
speak Sunday morning. He very graciously requested 
that the Rev. George C. Boorn, in charge of Friendly 
House, the mission maintained at Canton, N. C., by 
the Women’s National Missionary Association, be the 
speaker. Mr. Boorn chose as his subject, “Jesus Faces 
a New Age.” His was an inspiring message to an audi- 
ence that taxed the capacity of the chapel. 

Following this address the new officers were in- 
stalled. Mr. Eugene Luening, president of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Y. P.C. U., had been chosen for this service. 
However, he had been elected vice-president of the 
Federation, and the Rev. Leonard C. Prater served in 
his stead. It was an impressive service. The new 
officers dedicating themselves to the task of directing 
the destinies of the Southern Religious Liberal Young 
People’s Federation are as follows: President, J. 
Andrew Frazier, Cover Creek, N. C.; vice-president, 
Eugene Luening, Louisville, Ky.; secretary, Miss 
Juddye Bowers, Canon, Ga.; treasurer, Rufus McCall. 
Pensacola, Fla.; members at large of the Executive 
Board, Miss Oleta Grantham, Ellisville, Miss., and 
James Guffin, Winder, Ga. 

Just twenty years ago a group of Georgia young 
people just returned from a convention of the Yonng 
People’s Christian Union at Ferry Beach, Maine, or- 
ganized the Georgia State Young People’s Christian 
Union. Later this organization embraced local unions 
in Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia, and was known as 
Tennalaga. Two years ago, the leaders in the Tenna- 
laga Union, sensing the need for an organization 
through which interested individuals and local liberal 
groups could co-operate for the mutual benefit of all, 
organized the Southern Religious Liberal Young 
People’s Federation. The Federation is recognized by 
both the Young People’s Religious Union of the Uni- 
tarian Church and the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church. As a member and officer 
of the first Georgia organization, it is the source of 
much joy to the writer to see these young people mov- 
ing out into new fields of organized usefulness. It was 
indeed good to have an opportunity to meet with them. 
They know what they want to do and they go about it 
efficiently and with confidence. 

Although the attendance this year was large, it 
was not as representative as the officers would like. 
Dr. Ward and the young people of Camp Hill, Ala., 
extended an invitation, which was accepted, for the 
1938 Conference. Dr. Ward very generously offered 
the facilities of the Southern Industrial Institute. As 
many as 300 people can be accommodated. It will be 
fine if every liberal religious youth organization in 
the entire South can have representatives present in 
1938. 
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The Ministers’ Institute at Ferry Beach 


C. H. Emmons 


HE courses given by Drs. Brooks and Ratcliff, 
‘A and by the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, during the 
sessions of the Ministers’ Institute of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, the week of August 7-14, were of unusual 
excellence and of great practical and cultural worth. 
The Universalist Church is indeed fortunate that it 
can command the gratuitous services of these exceed- 
ingly busy ministers for the preparation and delivery 
of a series of such valuable lectures as were those pre- 
sented in the courses referred to. 

While the courses given by Drs. Brooks and Rat- 
cliff dealt with church and parish organization, looking 
to a more effective realization of the religious and social 
ideals of the church, there was nothing dry or monoto- 
nous about them. They were packed with thrills and 
inspiration. One could not but feel that, were the 
ministers generally plumbing the depths of their 
churches, and organizing their own time, and the 
human material provided in their churches, on the 
basis of the plans and methods set forth in these 
courses, our denomination would come alive, solve its 
serious problems and realize its faith in terms of Chris- 
tian service far beyond the scope of its present dreams 
of a mission fulfilled. 

The course on “How It Can Be Done,” as pre- 
sented by Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Malden, Mass., 
coupled with the indisputable fact that the Malden 
church is a working church, the seating capacity of 
which is taxed practically every Sunday, pastor and 
people moving forward together toward larger accom- 
plishment each year, provided sufficient data of practi- 
cal results, clearly outlined processes and methods and 
cogent counsel for widespread application of similar 
efforts in all of our churches, to warrant the conviction 
that here is the way toward fulfillment of our denomi- 
national mission if our ministers and people will walk 
in that way. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, of Tufts College, the active 
pastor of the Wakefield, Mass., Universalist church, 
dealt practically and effectively with the matter of 
“Methods in Discovering and Developing Local Church 
Resources,” in his course of three lectures. These lec- 
tures are an outgrowth of Dr. Ratcliff’s application 


of common sense realism to the problem of determining’ 


the actual resources of the church of which he is the 
pastor. As a result of the presentation of assembled 
data, and the lessons of the new consciousness being 
born within the church where this research was devel- 
oped, the ministers present will probably arrange for 
similar surveys in their churches. The discussion at 
these lectures was persistent and keen, showing the 
interest created. The basic plan used by Dr. Ratcliff 
has been presented in The Christian Leader, before the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, and before 
the official boards of numerous New England churches 
that are not satisfied with their present knowledge of 
their resources. The lectures and the discussion made 
it quite clear that, before any church is allowed to die, 
as too many of our churches have been allowed to do, 
a scientific survey should be made of its resources, and 


methods applied looking to the organizing and use of 
the resources uncovered. Dr. Ratcliff is rendering a 
valuable constructive service to the Christian Church 
by his activities and achievements in this special field 
of research and pastoral accomplishment. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., brought to the 
Ministers’ Institute, and to the Institute of the W. N. 
M. A., a wealth of inspiration toward peace, toward 
brotherhood, toward the humanities, and toward a 
broad cultural advance, in his daily lectures on the 
“Poets and Poetry of Many Nations.” The steadily 
growing audiences as the course progressed vividly 
testified to the effectiveness of Mr. Greenway’s dy- 
namic readings, and to the valued biographical data 
he was able to present by reason of his personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship with most of the poets 
whose autographed poems he read from day to day. 
With great generosity and insight the lecturer made 
it possible for his colleagues and co-workers to garner 
detailed information on the subject matter treated, 
that will prove invaluable in terms of personal culture 
and in public service for years to come. In addition to 
this inestimable service to delegates to the Institutes, 
Mr. Greenway extended his generosity greatly in a 
presentation of his famous lecture, “Hunting Big 
Game with a Fountain Pen.”’ Besides giving a humor- 
ous and informing address as to methods of procedure 
and variety of experience that characterized his seeking 
for autographs, he showed 150 slides of autographed 
letters and books of personages of national and inter-. 
national fame. That this generous gift of service might 
be turned to practical ends for the benefit of all who visit 
Ferry Beach, the audience was asked to make offerings 
sufficiently large to purchase ten new porch chairs for 
the dormitories there. Over $35.00 was realized from 
this effort, assuring the purchase of the desired equip-- 
ment. 

Miss Bowen’s informing and stiumlating lecture 
on “Our International Service,’ developed into a 
valuable discussion which brought out not only the 
splendid worth of the present leadership of the Carys 
in Tokyo, but also much historical data that lies back 
of and is basic in the outward sweep of Japanese 
imperialism, which follows the earlier example of 
western nations when their imperialism was outward 
bound. 

Dr. Barclay Acheson, associate editor of The 
Reader’s Digest, made a splendid contribution to the 
understanding of the current problems faced by the 
Christian Church everywhere, in his lecture to the 
ministers on “‘Artificial Walls between the Sacred and 
the Secular.’’ He particularly indicated, with a fine. 
clarity of thought and illustration, the absolute neces- 
sity of the Christian Church spending itself in Christian 
service, in advancing the cause of human brotherhood, 
in a ministry to the underprivileged and the oppressed 
and backward peoples at home and abroad, if the 
church is to deserve continuity of its life. He especially 
indicated the fitness of the liberal faith and philosophy ~ 
of Christianity, as expressed in the tenets of the- 
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Universalist Church, as an inspirational force and 
guidance for just such an adventure in realistic religious 
living and serving, and he urged that this be done in 
this time of great human need and of opportunity to 
satisfy that need in the spirit of Christ. Later, follow- 
ing the Ministers’ Annual Luncheon, Dr. Acheson gave 
a fifteen minute address to the women in the dining- 
room. It might have been titled, ‘“‘Yardsticks for 
Current Use,’’ and was affirmative of social advance, 
specifically illustrated by contrasting the inhumanities 
of social practice a hundred years ago at home and 
abroad, with the greater humanity evidenced in social 
practices now, a most remarkable statement of actual 
progress toward brotherhood in spite of all seeming to 
the contrary. 

Dr. Brooks gave the sermon in the Grove, Sunday, 
August 8, his subject being, ““We Can’t All Be Saints.” 


He held the congregation’s attention and interest con- 
tinuously; the intimate references to daily experience, 
daily reactions to life and thought in contemporaneous 
society, and to careless daily misjudgment of life’s 
purpose, challenged his hearers to live up to standards 
above rather than below the average of hwman character 
and practice. 

The morning devotional services were unique this 
year in that there were no talks or sermons given, the 
services haying been prepared by the Rev. W. H. 
Macpherson, D. D., to follow a set plan, opening with 
an affirmative, “Salutation to the Dawn,” and utilizing 
contemporary poetry and Biblical selections, and 
prayers recited in unison. The plan proved very effec- 
tive in the accomplishment of its purpose, and the 
brief devotional service, immediately after breakfast 
each day, won increasing attendance and interest. 


An Experiment in Friendliness 
Arthur W. Grose 


ENTION has already been made in the Leader 
of a survey made some months ago in the 
neighborhood of our home near Thomaston, 

Maine, by Mrs. Grose, with a view to rendering some 
sort of religious service, more especially to the children 
and young people who had hitherto had little or no 
contact with any organized church, the nearest church 
edifice being over three miles. A year before, Mrs. 
Grose had received a surprising response when she 
offered our own resources in the way of books and 
magazines. The space in which these were quartered 
after our removal from Concord, N. H., had previously 
been used as “an old shed,” with all the implications 
that this expression involves, for an “ell part” of the 
200-year-old ancestral home in which we found habi- 
tation. With the sympathetic co-operation of an 
exceedingly capable contractor the room had presently 
been so successfully transformed that a former Concord 
parishioner, bringing three others with her from a 
meeting at Ferry Beach, was led to express herself in 
these words, “For utility and real beauty I think this 
is the most successful room I have ever seen!’ From 
these appreciative words naturally came the sugges- 
tion that if “waste’’ materials could be transformed to 
such advantage, might it not be worth attempting to 
try a similar experiment with human beings who had 
been denied opportunities ordinarily supplied by 
organized religion? This thought was confirmed by 
our amazing discoveries in connection with our 
“Neighborhood Free Loan Library.’ We were not, of 
course, surprised at the eager response to the oppor- 
tunity to get a “comic strip,” the year’s issues of the 
Geographic, or even some recent novel. We certainly 
had not expected such eager interest in “The Ethics 
of the Dust,” by Ruskin, both volumes of “Heart 
Throbs,”’ “Reveries of a Bachelor,” Emerson’s “English 
Traits,’ Pupin’s “From Immigrant to Inventor,” 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,’ Katherine Mayo’s 
“Mother India,’ Hill’s “The World’s Greatest Re- 
ligious Poetry,’’ Randall’s ‘““The Making of the Modern 
Mind,” Grenfell’s “Forty Years in Labrador,” and 
others of equally high rating. Long ago I had dis- 
covered in conversation with an old farmer on a trout 


fishing trip the most sympathetic appreciation of 
Robert Browning, Walt Whitman, and other great 
poets I have ever found anywhere, including some 
college classrooms. 

It is easy to jeer at the “hayseed.’”’ Some rustics 
know more in a day than some city folk will learn in 
their whole lives. I speak as one who has largely lived 
in cities. The place of residence has no necessary con- 
nection with type of mind or sweetness of soul. 

What has been known as “The Golden Rule 
Sunday School” has proved to be a successful experi- 
ment in friendliness, the other name for which is 
liberal Christianity. . Starting with sixteen children 
and young people, and with every diversion, likewise 
every type of necessary work, to contend with, on the 
tenth successive Sunday, August first, ten members 
braved a northeast storm to participate in the simple 
service to which children and young people come 
because they want to come. No tricks or bribes. They 
have made our home their own on every day in the 
week. Yesterday, on Wednesday, there were eleven. 
Never a day when there are less than four or five, 
often from ten to twenty. 

As one indication of the growing neighborhood 
interest, one neighbor recalled he had a “‘parlor organ,” 
unused for years, ‘out yonder.’”’ Two other neighbors 
loaded it on a truck and brought it over, without 
charge. A mechanically-minded boy ably assisted Mrs. 
Grose in putting it into first-class condition. Our 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Sunday school had already pro- 
vided suitable young people’s hymnals, as our Sunday 
school headquarters had secured Sunday school papers. 
(What matters it if dates on them are not current? 
Never have there been more appreciative readers.) 
On all sorts of occasions Mrs. Grose has proved to be 
an acceptable organist and song leader in our “Every- 
day Neighborhood Center.” 

Starting with a small “front yard,’’ now enlarged 
to possibly a quarter of an acre of well-kept lawn, 
framed by trees, flowers, rocks, etc., this has become 
“Public Playground No. 1” of the neighborhood, in 
use every day by happy children, not only using this 
for every form of sport, but as a meeting place for 
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excursions to the swimming pools, fishing places, berry 
fields and other attractive spots. No rules (except the 
Golden Rule, which is accepted and enforced if neces- 
sary)! No paid director or supervisor. (Just “ask the 
children’’—or their parents!) 

A typical example was the ‘‘annual pienic.”’ The 
self-appointed ‘‘hostess,’’ Mrs. Grose, provided in gen- 
erously incredible amounts food and drink for all. A 
committee of the members themselves supervised not 
only an extensive program of games and sports, both 
outdoor and indoor, but also songs, recitations, chor- 
uses, etc., etc., in infinite variety. Originally announced 
as, “from two to five,” it actually worked out from 
one to eight p.m., with several then deciding favorably 
on the suggestion, “Let’s go in swimming.” They 
did! 

The ten-day visit of Dr. Grose’s talented grand- 
son, eleven-year-old Donald Kay Grose (some of whose 
work has already found a place in national collections 
at Washington) naturally resulted in classes in clay 
modeling, free hand drawing, decorative metal work, 
etc., etc., all ‘‘tied in” to the religious instruction 


New 


program to the delight of the fascinated children. 

No salaries in all this. No titles, no propaganda. 
Just two neighbors trying to make themselves useful 
in their permanent home. But already they are con- 
vinced by their experiment that just ordinary friendli- 
ness can be made a very effective method of promoting 
the Kingdom of God on earth, specially suitable for 
“retired ministers’ and their families. Lack of a 
suitable place will prevent some from accepting the 
invitation of Jesus in the parable of the Good Neighbor, 
a despised Samaritan, yet of him he said, “Go and do 
thou likewise.’’ In the parable of the Judgment he 
declared, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.”’ 

This is no road to the Hall of Fame. The fact 
remains that here is a method that can be used any 
time anywhere. Here, too, is a test of the genuineness 
of our professed Christianity. ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 
God help us all to meet the real test. The Gospel is in 
Matt. 25 : 32-46. 


Songs 


John T. Fitzgerald 


Sing unto the Lord a new song.—Isaiah 42 : 10. 
He hath put a new song in my mouth.—Psalm 40 : 2. 


HE first text is from a chapter that prophesies 
glorious achievement. Blind eyes are to be 
opened, prisoners released, darkness is to be 

made light, and crooked places made straight. 

The second text tells us that a new song came out 
of the writer’s personal experience. “‘He brought me 
also out of a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, set my 
feet upon a rock, and established my goings.”” Then 
follow the words, “‘He hath put a new song in my 
mouth.” Throughout the ages new songs have ap- 
peared from time to time, some inspired by historical 
events and achievements, others born out of personal 
inner experience. 


O God, beneath Thy guiding hand 
Our exiled fathers crossed the sea; 
And when they trod this wintry strand 
With prayer and psalm they worshiped Thee. 


The voyage of the Mayflower and settlement at 
Plymouth inspired these words. There are legends about 
how Charles Wesley came to write, “Jesus, Lover 
of my soul.’”” Whatever may have been the occasion, 
the cause no doubt was the refuge from the storms and 
tempests of life that religion had given to the author. 

Many old songs are still new; some new songs 
are stale before they are a week old. ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,”” was written in 1888. “Nearer my God to 
Thee” was written in 1841. All the hymns of Charles 
Wesley are at least one hundred and fifty years old. 
There may be different opinions as to the merits of 
these songs, but certainly they are as good now as they 
ever were. They have not become stale with the years. 
The fact that a song lives throughout the centuries 
proves at least that many think it is good. We have 
our tastes in songs as well as elsewhere. I heard a 
prominent layman say, ‘ ‘Will there be any stars in 


my crown’ is the sweetest song I ever heard.” <A 
college professor thought it was the cheapest stuff that 
ever grated on a human ear or nauseated a human 
stomach. How Billy Sunday did love “The Old 
Rugged Cross!’ A liberal minister says it is poor 
music and bad theology. Arguing about tastes does 
not get us anywhere, but some tastes are better than 
others. 

The professor who did not like “Will there be 
any stars in my crown,” gave his reasons. He said, 
“The tune is sickening, the thought is selfish in the 
extreme.” Dr. Charles W. Eliot gave two reasons why 
he did not like ‘The Son of God goes forth to war, a 
kingly crown to gain.” It glorifies war, it imputes the 
meanest of motives to the Son of God. 

We cannot always explain why we like or dislike 
certain songs. Indeed, we are not bound to tell any 
more than we are to tell why we do not like Dr. 
Fell. 

About forty years ago the readers of a religious 
journal, I believe the Western Recorder, were asked to 
name their favorite hymns. Here are the favorites in 
the order named: ‘‘How Firm a Foundation,” “Amaz- 
ing Grace,” “Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” and “Rock of 
Ages.’”’ These songs still satisfy thousands. They do 
not satisfy others. In judging songs we consider the 
music and poetry, or the lack thereof, and the thought. 
The music of these songs is not perfect, but what of 
the thought? Is not.the dominant thought in them all 
the thought of personal safety? In a world of storms, 
tempests, and earthquakes, a world of war, famine and 
pestilence, a world full of snares, pitfalls, and temp- 
tations, we naturally think of safety. But have we not 
thought too much about it? Honestly, do not these 
songs breathe something of the parasitic spirit? “Safety 
First”? may become a dangerous motto. Safety ought 
to be put above speed, but not above duty. Dr. Eliot 
says, “In the future, religion will not be chiefly con- 
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cerned about. the safety of the individual in this world 
or any other.” 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” This song 
was written by William Cowper, perhaps the leading 
poet in England in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. I have no fault to find with the poetry. I 
have not used it in my services for thirty years or more. 
There are two lines, however, that are a possession to 
me forever: 


Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


We need not accept as fact all the legends and myths 
that have grown up around this truth, we may reject 
the crude and cruel theology that has encrusted it; but 
the great truth of redeeming love we must preach and 
sing. 

The world has moved slowly away from the idea 
of miracle to the idea of law and order. Somebody has 
said, “If we could change the ebb and flow of the tides 
by so much as one inch, we could wreck the universe.”’ 
We believe now that by irrigation man can make the 
desert blossom as the rose; we do not believe that 
mortal man could ever induce God to shut up the 
heavens for three years and six months. Here is a 
stanza that voices our belief in an orderly world: 


So no more our hearts will seek 
For miracle or sign, 

Thy order and Thy faithfulness 
Are all in all divine. 


- 

I regret that more new songs have not appeared 
breathing the spirit of social service that has grown so 
rapidly in the last fifty years. I think of one by John 
Haynes Holmes, “The Voice of God is calling.” 


Whom shall I send to succor my people in their need, 
Whom shall I send to loosen their bonds of lust and greed? 


Another by Frank Mason North: 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where rise the cries of race and clan, 
Above the din and noise of strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of Man. 


Who says that all the good songs were written long 
ago? Can we imagine that nobody is now giving us the 
songs we so much need? Are the songs just mentioned 
all right? If not, what is the matter with them.? 

The wailing backward-looking pessimist is always 
with us. About 1885 one of the tribe said, ‘There are 
no great preachers living today.’”’ Who were some of 
the preachers living and preaching then? (Here I 
acknowledge a debt to Dr. Charles R. Joy. It is nota 
quotation, however.) They were Beecher, Phillips 
Brooks, Moody, Talmage, Granbery, and Broadus in 
America; they were Spurgeon, Liddon, and Farrar in 
England. 

I fervently pray that we may have many new 
songs, some inspired by our achievements, others born 
out of our inner experience. Who knows but that the 
best is yet to be? 


Buddhism and Christianity” 


Maude Lyon Cary 


T is not at all in a spirit of dogmatism that I come 
| to you this morning to tell you one or two of my 
reasons for preferring Christianity to Buddhism. 
It is many years now since I made a careful study of a 
comparison of their philosophies. I have certain under- 
standings and convictions, however, which have been 
but confirmed by recent reading; and these I will try 
to begin to share with you. I do find more help, more 
power, more soul-satisfaction in endeavoring to follow 
the courageous Carpenter of Nazareth than I could in 
going the whole way with the princely “Sage of the 
Sakyas.”’ 

In their meditations and their philosophies they 
both sought the Truth, Reality; and so do we. Each 
was satisfied that he had attained his end, though the 
two concepts of truth achieved are diametrically 
opposed. 

Gautama’s ultimate goal was ‘deliverance from 
life,’ and after that a ‘“Changeless Silence and a 
Peace.” To him life was impermanent, always chang- 
ing, and always full of suffering; and man had no indi- 
vidual soul, since that too changed too rapidly to retain 
identity. 

Life was an “ever rolling wheel with four spokes— 
Birth, Growth, Decay, and Death.” To be released 
from this wheel of life would be man’s greatest good. 
This release could not be attained in one existence. 


*A sermon given at Miss Downing’s request to the girls of 
the Blackmer Home. 


Although man has no soul, he has a “karma,” a suc- 
cession of experiences, a sort of record of good and 
evil, which must persist through a series of earthly lives 
till it be balanced. 

The four “truths” that Gautama learned through 
long meditation under the Bo Tree were: (1) the fact 
of sorrow; (2) the cause of sorrow (desire); (3) the 
removal of sorrow, by the destruction of desire; and 
(d) the way to destroy desire by following the eightfold 
path: right vision, right thoughts, right words, right 
acts, right regimen, right study, right memory, right 
meditation. You know how, there, after long fasting 
and concentration he attained “Enlightenment” by the 
final suppression in himself of all desire, good and bad 
alike. Thus he achieved “Nirvana,” or release from 
rebirth to that sorrowful wheel of life. Ready then for 
Buddhaship, in his compassion he continued to live, 
in order to teach whatever responsive minds he might 
find. 

It seems to me significant that both Gautama and 
Jesus sacrificed for others what they held most precious: 
Buddha the immediate riddance of the life he con- 
sidered evil; Jesus, the physical life itself which he held 
glorious, as the beginning of Life Eternal. Buddha 
lived to be eighty, while Jesus died, perhaps, at thirty- 
one or two. 

To Christ the ultimate Truth, the essence of 
Reality, was life. He said: “I came that they may have 
life and may have it abundantly,” and again: “I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on me, 
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though he die, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall never die.”” To him life was 
not an evil, a suffering from which finally to be released, 
but a splendid, shining opportunity, to be used to the 
full, for the development of personality, one’s own and 
that of others. 

To Jesus, every person had an eternal soul which 
was so precious to its Creator that He had endowed it 
with power eventually to become Godlike. “Be ye 
perfect,” he said, ‘even as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.”” In his teachings and in his life he showed men 
how to become perfect in a code more definite and 
concrete than that of the eightfold path. 

There is immeasurably more to be said about 
these two attitudes toward Life and the soul, but the 
time is short and I must at least hint at one more com- 
parison today: that of the Buddhist and Christian 
ideas of God. 

Most people think of Buddhists as atheists and 
idolators, because they do not seem to believe in God 
or in the persistent individual soul, and they do seem 
to worship idols; they have no place in their philosophy 
for prayer, yet they seem to offer prayers to idols. 

It is true that Buddha taught no personal God to 
his disciples. He felt that man could not know the 
Unknowable, could not, with his limitations, conceive 
the Illimitable. So he believed it vain to attempt to 
explain or depict Him. His thought implies, however, 
a great Primal Cause permeating creation, but unre- 
sponsive, because insensate. 

It is a primitive human instinct to reach out after 
something higher, better, more powerful, than self to 
worship. So we should not be surprised that, in the 
face of so cold and attenuate and highly intellectual 
a suggestion of Deity, Buddhists have turned (contrary 
to Buddha’s teachings) to the worship of Buddha him- 
self, as well as of other Buddhas, Bodisats, Goddesses 
of Mercy, etc., something concrete for the mind 


to grasp, someone loving for the heart to love. 

We Universalists can understand to some extent 
Gautama’s suggestion of an all-pervading Creator, for, 
difficult though it is, we try to grasp Jesus’ concept of 
God as absolute Spirit, without physical attributes of 
any kind, but dwelling in all Creation. To us, though, 
He is responsive, and we can reach Him in prayer and 
meditation. 

We do not share the faith of some Christians in a 
sort of deified Santa Claus or fairy-godfather. We 
know that we must look deep into our own souls for 
contact with Him, through the “spark divine,” his 
Spirit living in us. But we believe that, if we seek, we 
can attain that contact. From our own experience, as 
well as from the testimony of others, we know that 
through this “resting” of our souls in the Father-Soul 
of Jesus’ revelation, we can achieve the health of body 
and spirit, the strength, the endurance, the joy, we 
need to conquer the trials, the hardships, the diffi- 
culties, the sorrows, of life, and in this contact find 
radiance and deep and abiding happiness as well as 
peace, not the peace of passivity, of cessation, but the 
peace of serene, assured, and vibrant living, the Peace 
that passeth understanding. 

I have but lightly touched upon a single aspect 
of this great comparison. I have not even hinted at 
its social implications. But even in consideration of 
this one question of the soul, God, and Life, I claim full 
justification for my preference. Though I can love, 
admire and reverence the placid, meditative Gautama, 
though I can learn deep truths from his gentle, sacri- 
ficial life and teachings, it is my faith in the religion 
that Jesus taught and lived that makes life eternal, 
beginning here and now, and stretching on, infinitely 
beyond the physical, a joy, a triumph, and a glory to 
my soul. 

“T came that they may have life, and may have it 
abundantly.” ; 


Convictions—Bad and Good 


Leonard B. Gray 


E strongly believe in the value of convictions. 

They have been the dynamic powers behind 

all the movements for the advance of man- 

kind. Without them religion lacks substance, satis- 

faction and drive. But it is also true that the history 

of religion has been seriously marred by the evil 

directions and results of convictions. And the dis- 

astrous misuses of conviction, while fewer today than 
in the past, are still to be seen. 

Religious convictions when misused are worse than 
any other, for the simple reason that their holders not 
only feel that they are right, but also often feel that 
God is with them, and that the realization of His will 
depends on the advancement of their particular con- 
victions. 

Religious conviction, therefore, often takes some 
of the worse characteristics of human nature, such as 
obstinacy, close-mindedness, and desire to dominate, 
and makes bad characteristics even stronger and 
worse. 

Not only this, but also religious conviction even 
takes at times some of the best human characteristics, 


such as reverence, love for truth, and desire to serve, 
and perverts them, and directs them into harmful 
channels. Religious people who persecute others often 
do so out of honest desire to promote truth and right- 
ousness, never realizing that attitude and method are 
as essential as conviction. 

In a short biography of the poet, T. S. Eliot, I 
recently came across this sentence: “The poet’s 
ancestors were for several generations mainly mer- 
chants of Boston, though the Rev. Andrew Eliot, D. D. 
(1817-78), a strong Congregationalist and an enemy 
to Episcopalianism, was minister of the North Church, 
and was elected president of Harvard, but declined to 
leave his congregation.”” Three significant facts here: 
“a strong Congregationalist,” ‘an enemy to Episco- 
palianism,” ‘declined to leave his congregation.” 


Here was a man with strong loyalty to his own faith, — 


and so devoted to the people of his parish that he 
would not leave them, and yet he hated Episco- 
palians. It is probably not too much to say that this 
man’s very devotion to his faith and people made him 
a stronger enemy of another church than he would 
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have been if he were entirely outside all churches. 
Thus his fine qualities were perverted to a bad use. 
Religious conviction, we see, thus often takes 
people at their worst and makes them even worse, and 
takes them at their best and turns their best into evil. 
These facts explain why religious persecutions have 
been on the whole the most cruel in history. Convic- 
tion actually uses religion to make people worse. That 
some people with very strong religious convictions are 
difficult to get along with is an obvious and painful 
fact. That many of the pettiest and meanest and 
eruelest things are done by people who believe in 
God cannot be denied. People fervent in prayer still 
hurt their fellowmen, the harshness and cruelty of not 
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a few people increase in direct proportions to the 
increase in the strength of their convictions. The 
deeper the rut of conviction the higher the banks that 
shut out new truth, and, what is worse, the lesser the 
desire to look over the banks. No wonder that Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has often prayed, “Make Christianity 
Christian.” 

Convictions, then, can only render healthy service 
to religion and human progress when they are not so 
tightly drawn and hard as to check spontaneity and 
joyous rapture and fresh breeze in religious experience, 
when they are controlled by open-mindedness and 
honest search for truth and tolerance, and expressed 
with graciousness. 


of the Trivial 


Albert W. Altenbern 


You pay tithes on mint, dill and cummin, (but) 
you neglect the weightier matters of the law—justice, 
mercy and integrity. (These) you should have observed 
without overlooking the others .... You... strain 
out a gnat and swallow a camel.—Matt. 23 : 23-24. 


F there is any truth in these words the story of the 
domination of man by the unimportant, the 
insignificant, and the little, to the neglect of what 

is really vital, goes back a long way in human history. 

Jesus plunged deeper and deeper into trouble, 
after he set out to rediscover real religion for the people 
of his day, because he was always calling attention to 
the fact that the relatively trivial received a great deal 
more attention in the prevailing religion of that time 
than the things of greatest concern. He lost his life, 
in the end, because his public career, and what he had 
to say during it, was, primarily, a long protest against 
the observance of form, and other things of lesser 
importance, being substituted for the practice of actual 
religion. Many a Jew of that time was much less con- 
cerned about whether he had injured or wronged a 
neighbor and a brother, than he was about whether he 
had correctly observed one of the innumerable little 
and somewhat silly customs that had so weighted down 
their religion. Most of the major criticisms of Jesus, 
the steady accumulation of which at last paved the 
way for his execution, were based upon trivialities 
that had been, somehow, elevated to places of great 
importance; while the things that spelled the difference 
between life and death for men and women were 
neglected. 

Jesus was held up to scorn, once, because some of 
his followers picked heads of grain, as they walked 
along on the Sabbath, rubbed them in their hands, 
blew away the chaff, and ate the grains. Rubbing the 
wheat in their hands constituted threshing, and it was 
unlawful to do any work on the Sabbath. He was 
criticized again, because those with him ate without 
washing their hands in accord with a ceremonial cus- 
tom that was considered of the greatest importance. 
And there were dozens of instances where the trivial, 
the unimportant, the inconsequential, was lifted to a 
position of profound importance—while the “weightier 
matters” were pushed aside or completely disregarded. 

It would be entirely possible for a skillful person, 
with some knowledge of history, to make out a good 


case for the contention that mankind is where it is 
today, harassed and hounded by problems that might 
have been solved long ago, because of the constant 
tyranny of the trivial in the development of civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps we should be shocked beyond belief if 
we knew how many battles, upon the outcome of which 
so much depended for humanity, were lost because 
some one thought an insignificant thing was of more 
importance than something of vastly greater value. 
Certainly the way in which many since Jesus’ time 
have clung to what could not possibly be of any real 
help to them, while what they actually needed was 
equally near at hand, is on a par with the man who, in 
an emergency at sea, goes overboard with what is 
bound to sink him instead of with a life-belt. 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that the strange 
tendency to let the trivial dominate did not die when 
Jesus was executed. But because it didn’t does not 
mean that we, today, are to be excused for accepting 
the fatalism that that sort of thing must go on forever 
and that, therefore, there is nothing we can do about it. 

To a large extent the great difficulty Jesus faced 
is still one of our chief handicaps, i. e., that so much of 
religion, whatever the reason may be, is concerned with 
what is of such little significance in a total considera- 
tion of man, while what is of great, demonstrated, 
value goes by the board. We smile in superior fashion, 
especially those of us who feel quite modern and up to 
date, when we are told about the long, bitter debates 
some of our religious ancestors had over the question 
of how many angels could dance on the point of a 
needle, and other things of like character. But we do 
not manage to do a great deal better, in some respects, 
ourselves. I have been astonished, depressed, alarmed, 
during the years of the depression, by the number of 
honest, sincere people who, because they do not know 
what to make of existing world conditions, want to 
turn back to the religious trivialities of a half a century, 
or more, ago, as the way out and the solution of all 
problems. I hear this being advocated nearly every- 
where I go, outside of liberal circles. 

I have no objection to religious leaders dealing 
with the, to them, ancient and terrible evils of dancing 
and card playing—still a part of the stock in trade of 
the professional evangelist, at least on the fringe of the 
Bible Belt—if they do it in an intelligent manner, and, 
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especially, if they can point to evidence of real, instead 
of imagined, harm. And I hold no brief for either. But 
to “harp” loudly and long upon items of this kind, 
as is often done, while there is more than a little danger 
that our whole social structure is falling to pieces about 
our very ears—because the “weightier matters of the 
law, justice, mercy and integrity,” are, and have been, 
neglected—doesn’t, to me, make sense. Is there any 
good reason why we should laugh at the super-industri- 
ous housekeeper who tries valiantly to keep the house 
swept and dusted for guests who will never arrive, 
while a great earthquake is shaking into ruin the largest 
part of the very city in which she lives? Or why say, 
“He ought to be shot” of the man who wants to bring 
suit against a neighbor because the latter’s dog ran 
over his garden, when the indignant one himself makes 
his whole income out of the rental of slum property, 
in which the things that set us apart from the animals 
are being ground out of the unfortunate men, women 
and children who have to live in that property? What 
does the old proverb about putting “the cart before the 
horse’ mean if it does not mean that we, too easily, put 
the thing of lesser importance in first place—if it 
doesn’t mean that we must be eternally on guard 
against the tyranny of the trivial? 

More than four hundred years ago a movement 
began abroad to transform and purify Catholicism, 
which had fallen upon evil days because it, too, had 
so often permitted the unimportant to usurp the place 
that belonged to what was more valuable. But that 
movement, instead of revitalizing an existing church, 
resulted in the formation of a new one—the Protestant 
Church. In all the years between all but a small portion 
of the latter church has rung interminable changes on 
the theme that if one departs this life without accepting 
the ‘“‘correct theology” he is eternally lost in the world 
beyond. Much of this “‘correct theology,’ as every one 
knows, has been made up of beliefs about God, Jesus, 
the Bible, the nature of man, and future destiny, and 
a few other so-called “‘fundamentals.”” But, during the 
more than four centuries involved, evils that were gray 
with age when Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to 
the door of the old church in Wittenberg have con- 
tinued to thrive, although millions, in one way or 
another, have accepted the “plan of salvation” that 
was supposed to produce unquestioned results. 

I have no desire to launch into a carping, caustic 
criticism of traditional theology. But I do want to 
point out that its failure, to whatever extent it has 
failed, was due, in part at any rate, to the thing with 
which Jesus charged his day: the fine art of being scru- 
pulously careful about paying tithes on insignificant 
things, while the important and the vital was as though 
it did not exist at all. The weakness of Protestantism 
was the stupidity with which it allowed the trivial to 
continue its tyranny while justice and mercy and 
integrity went begging along the highways of the world 
for that human support without which they are power- 
less, and ever will be. 

Protestantism has produced its saints, of course— 
in limited numbers—as any religion inevitably does. 
But what many lose sight of, too often, is that the 
intellectual acceptance of any set of doctrines or dog- 
mas, some of which were not evolved until long after 
Jesus’ death, does not result in those who accept them 


becoming saints forthwith. And one reason why they 
do not, whatever other reasons may be advanced, is 
that the relatively unimportant never does and never 
can, possess the transforming power that belongs, 
alone, to Beauty, Truth, Goodness, and whatever 
besides is of the greatest value and significance in the 
lives of men. 

I do not contend that any one who is profoundly 
convinced ofthe truth of this religion or that shall 
throw it away because, to me, it does not seem to meet 
the tests of life and time, does not meet the issues of 
human existencé in such a way that there is promise 
of their being properly solved. But why be alarmed 
about a future hell in which we may find ourselves— 
if we fail to regard some religious triviality as of great 
importance—-while, because of the neglect of justice, 
mercy, and the things they imply, millions are plunged, 
helplessly, into the very real hells of a very real world? 
I cannot see how we are being prepared for golden 
streets and jasper walls if, while we are here, because 
of the dominance of the trivial, our lives are devoted 
to keeping the fires of this world’s hells burning by 
forever supplying an abundance of human fuel. 

In the last few years those who, being concerned 
about what is happening to humanity, have said the 
“profit motive,’ unchecked, uncontrolled and unquali- 
fied, leaves much to be desired, have been branded as 
“red,’’ and there is a considerable body of opinion in 
favor of their deportation. But, when you get down 
to cases, why do we have cheap movies, dirty books, 
scandal-mongering newspapers, an enormous illegiti-- 
mate trade in soul-destroying narcotics, and all sorts 
of businesses that pay great profits to a few while the 
workers are degraded and destroyed—to mention only 
a few things? Is it because those who are involved in 
these things are so much worse, as individuals, than 
the rest of us are? Or is it because they have the 
“wrong slant” on things, and consider only personal 
advantage instead of the common good? Isn’t it be- 
cause, somehow, the only important thing in the 
world—the men and the women in it—are pushed out 
of first place, and the making of profit, in any way it 
can be made, or something else, is substituted? Dr. 
Robert Russell Wicks well says there are “‘too many 
people wanting a position with nothing to offer but 
their desire for profit,” and “‘we were meant to live 
a creative life, using our capacities for interests that 
are sharable.” 

Many of those who are engaged in what, in the 
end, is detrimental to the common good—what injures 
and defrauds and kills—go to church as regularly as 
some of the rest of us; and they accept with a peculiar 
tenacity the religious beliefs, generally regarded to be 
the most powerful in saving qualities. They not only 
do not see anything strange about this, but they feel 
that those who do not agree with them, especially in 
religion, are the devil’s advocates on the earth. The 
difficulty, whether it “‘goes down”’ easily or not, is the 
one that made Jesus’ life a trial and a tribulation: the 
elevation of the trivial (which may be, and probably is, 
well enough in its place) to a position that rightfully 
belongs to but one thing: the welfare of humanity. 

In many places today there is a growing demand — 
for a return to what is called “old-fashioned” or “old 
time religion!” Everywhere I read about, or hear, 
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religious leaders who imply, if they do not say so 
definitely, that if we “‘accept Christ” as they interpret 
him, all our problems will be solved almost at once. 
It was the possibility of this emphasis in the national 
preaching mission last year, which moved Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach to say in the Boston Transcript, when he 
reported the beginning of the venture: “If the preachers 
do not get down to cases, and if they merely conduct a 
conventional evangelistic mission, though it be ona 
level of high intelligence and unexceptionable taste, 
they will have wasted their time. It is true that the 
world cannot be better except the individual is made 
good ... . Individuals have made things as they are 
in the social order, and they must undo what they have 
done and make over the world. (But) to persuade 
persons one by one that God is, without saying what 
His will requires in concrete situations and in many 
practical details, is not enough for today. Indeed, it 
(does not) deserve the name religion.”’ 

That may, to a large number, sound like very 
drastic and unealled for criticism. But Dr. Dieffenbach, 
as I am, is for all there is of value in the so-called old 
time religion; and for the practical application in the 
daily life of the world of those virtues it was supposed 
the said old time religion would not only foster but 
greatly increase. He has the courage, however, to point 
out that to think these virtues are inevitably in evi- 
dence in those who accept certain doctrines or a par- 
ticular theology, intellectually, isa vain hope. In other 
words, those who accept the fundamentals of con- 
servative Protestantism are not, of necessity, notably 
different from the rest of us, in fighting the battles of 
daily living. 

This is said not because I am not a conservative 
myself, but because it seems to me the whole history 
of Protestantism testifies to that effect. If not, why 
do we still have a worid that is in the condition that 
now worries all thinking people who have to live in it? 
Why has not the wide-spread acceptance, during the 
last four hundred years, of what is held up as the 
“essentials” of a saving faith, resulted, finally, in a 
world in which there is no economic injustice, no 
industrial oppression, no exploiting of one group by 
another, no vice, no crime, no degradation, no poverty, 
no untimely death? Why, after four centuries, during 
which the personal gospel, as distinguished from the 
so-called ‘“‘social’”’ one, has been preached with power 
and might, in season and out of season, by truly great 
men, and the number of those who have accepted it has 
constantly increased—why do we have the same old 
world—the world in which the powerful wring tribute 
from those who are not well enough organized to exert 
a greater might? Is it because the world has been led 
astray by “false doctrine,” as is so often and so easily 
charged? Or is it because, as of old, men and women 
who might have given a better account of themselves 
in the world’s affairs, to the glory of God and the real 
profit of men, have accepted the trivial in religion as 
of much greater value than those qualities which reveal 
whether we are wanting or not, when we are weighed 
in the bright balances of Eternal Justice? 

What difference does it make if we accept with 
all the intellectual integrity we have, all the theological 
subtleties of all the conservative branches of Protes- 
tantism, if, behind us, along the road by which we have 


: - 
come, the voice of our brother’s blood crieth from the 
ground? What difference does it make, if, in the words 
of Jesus, we “tithe mint, dill and cummin” (which 
means to be careful beyond the possibility of criticism of 
that which matters the least) while those whose lines 
cross ours in the intricate pattern of life are always the 
worse for their contact with us? What difference does 
it make if, while we meet in some noble sanctuary and 
repeat an ancient creed (most of which Jesus never 
heard of and probably would not accept) children must 
labor so that they, and their parents—who are denied 
a living wage—-may not starve in the midst of abund- 
ance? What difference does it make if, in the name of 
the Bible, we rail against Communism while, by not 
being actively against them, we go on maintaining and 
supporting those ideas, customs and social practices 
which do more to breed discontent, with the danger 
of revolt and revolution, than a dozen propaganda 
departments in soviet Russia? 

The trivial things of life and religion have their 
place and play a part in our affairs. We, probably, 
would make a sorry business of living without them. 
But, until they are kept in their place and first things 
are first, there can be no steady gain, for mankind, in 
any direction. If we would have, at last, and help to 
bring to pass, what Jesus so often called either the 
kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven, ‘‘ours.. . 
(must become) a religion of creative energy, of salva- 
tion, spiritual and material, through personal and civic 


effort.”’ 
ok * * 


EARLY UNIVERSALISM IN GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Theresa M. Sturgis 


A SOULS CHURCH in Grand Rapids is unique for the 

prominent place it occupied in the early life of the city. 
It contains on its membership rolls the names of distinguished 
citizens who grew up and received training in this church; of men 
and women who made outstanding contributions to the intellec- 
tual, cultural and financial life of the city. 

Its glorious history and achievements of faith are dear to the 
hearts of its people. It is a record of the persistent proclamation 
of a broader gospel, teaching the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man with no pompous ceremony, no complex creed 
or ritual to make intricate a relationship of simple beauty. A 
crystallization of all the essentials of Christianity, Universalism 
is in accord with the philosophy and thought that, when under- 
stood, appeals to modern man. 

The Universalist church was the pioneer of liberalism in 
Grand Rapids, which was one of the first cities in Michigan to 
attract enough persons of this liberal faith to warrant the estab- 
lishment <7 a church. 

Its early history dates back to 1858, when the Rev. L. Hay- 
ward began preaching to a small band of Universalists. Under the 
pastorate of the next minister, the Rev. A. W. Mason, articles of 
the association were written, in 1862, and signed by men whose 
names stand out prominently in the early life of the city. 

Mr. A. E. Brooks, formerly a teacher in Orange, Mass., came 
to Grand Rapids in 1868, when twenty-five years of age, and 
joined the small group when the first church, on Pearl Street, was 
being built. In searching for a pastor, Mr. Brooks suggested that 
they extend a call to the Rev. L. A. Fletcher, whom he had known 
in the East. In six months time, when Mr. Fletcher could be 
released from his Eastern parish, he came to Grand Rapids, and 
was so successful that, in two years, an enlargement of the new 
church was necessary. 

The Rey. Richmond Fisk then served a short pastorate. He 
was followed in 1875 by Dr. Charles Fluhrer, who remained with 
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the church twenty years, contributing generously to the church 
and to the life of the city. 

Among the more prominent workers of the early church 
organization were: Ransom Luce, in whose hall on Pearl Street 
the first services were held. James A. Hunt, for many years clerk 
of the church. He was succeeded by John Barlow, who, also, held 
the position many years. Charles A. Garfield, who, with Mrs. 
E. A. Fletcher, another early member, donated to the city its 
largest park and playground, which carries their names. There 
were Charles Hilton, the Wm. H. Eastmans, Wesley Hyde, a 
scholarly lawyer, Judge Adsit, and many others. : 

Dr. Fluhrer, always mindful of youth and its rightful de- 
mands for instruction and amusement, organized, in 1885, the 
Fortnightly Club to promote the literary, musical, and histrionic 
interest among the young people of his church. This organization 
was held together by Dr. Fluhrer’s fascinating personality as 
long as he remained, and attracted to its meetings all young 
people prominent in the intellectual groups of the city. 

Among the young people of his church were: Wm. Alden 
Smith, who later became United States Senator. Willis B. 
Perkins, now Circuit Court Judge. While superintendent of the 
Sunday school he compiled a book of 100 songs, the hymns and 
music of his own composition, that was used in the Sunday school 
for many years. Mrs. Myrtle Koon Cherryman, poet and journal- 
ist, who, in later years, often occupied the pulpit. She, with Paul 
Davis, a retired actor, and Charles Holden directed the dramatics 
among the young people, putting on many entertainments of high 
quality. 

Dr. Fluhrer’s religion was liberal at a time when Orthodoxy 
was the prevailing belief. Courageous and fearless, he was the 
first to preach evolution from a pulpit in Grand Rapids. His 
influence reached beyond his church to all activities of the city, 
and many received their highest inspiration and ideals of living 
from his noble personality. 

One of the most important accomplishments of his pastorate 
was bringing together the Holland Unitarians of the city, giving 
them a meeting place in the church and organizing a large Sunday 
school for their children. The Holland congregation, in 1885, 
called a pastor from the Netherlands, the Rey. Frederick W. N. 
Hugenholtz, a cultured Christian gentleman from Amsterdam. 
Two years later they built their own church edifice. 

The splendid work that the Kent County Humane Society 
has done and still is doing is the result of Dr. Fluhrer’s thought- 
fulness for animals. He was elected president of the organization 
at the first meeting in 1883, a position he retained as long as he 
remained in the city. 

Dr. Fluhrer inspired the members to build the handsome new 
church on Sheldon Avenue, then the thoroughfare of the élite of 
the city. Built of red sandstone, it is of the Romanesque type of 
architecture. When the new church was occupied in 1892, the 
name was changed from First Church to All Souls. 

When Dr. Fluhrer returned from his vacation in the summer 
of 1894 he announced his resignation, but he had endeared himself 
to his people, and the large congregation built up during his pastor- 
ate was averse to letting him go. Mrs. E. E. Lameroux, one of the 
early members, states: ‘‘I shall never forget when Dr. Fluhrer 
handed in his resignation. I can, to this day, see Henry Spring, 
the grey-haired proprietor of Spring’s Dry Goods Store, tearfully 
pleading with him, ‘You cannot leave us, you have been here too 
long, you are our leader.’ All were wondering what they could do 
about it. The young people were grouped in a corner, thinking it 
impossible: he had been their teacher, how could they get along 
without him?” His resignation was finally accepted, and Dr. 
Fluhrer went to Albion, New York, as pastor of Pullman Me- 
morial Church, which position he occupied until his death in 1902. 

Surviving from the earliest days of the church is Mr. A. E. 
Brooks, who lightly carries his ninety-six years as he briskly 
walks about the city. He graciously greets friends at the door of 
his home on State Street and shows to them pictures of his sons 
and daughters, his grandchildren, and his great-grandchildren, 
now grown to maturity. Devoted to the church from its beginning, 
he has served as Sunday school superintendent, member of the 


board, and in other capacities, and has been of great assistance 
financially. Each year he returns to his former home in Orange, 
Mass., unaccompanied now by his wife, who died in 1928. Mr. 
Brooks has recently been elected chairman emeritus of the board. 

The splendid work done by the early church has been carried 
on by a succession of later ministers. Although Grand Rapids now 
has many liberal churches, All Souls will.ever hold its place as the 
leader of liberal thought in this “city of churches.” Now ivy- 
grown and weather-worn, it stands as a “‘tower of strength” on 
the corner where its arched entrances long have admitted seekers. 
of truth. 

Those who have attended services in All Souls Church will 
long remember the chancel with its hand-carved pulpit where so 
many ministers proclaimed a liberal religion; the colored rays from 
Tiffany windows softly lighting 


. . . the spacious auditorium, where 
Multitudes of worshipers have trod 
Along its gently sloping aisles, their 
Aspirant souls intent on peace and God. 


* * * 


NOTES FROM THE NOFRONTIER NEWS SERVICE 
Civilizing Mission 
HE Great Powers have a “‘civilizing mission”’ in their colonies 

—or so they say. How they exercise it, may be seen by an 
examination of the system of justice in the Philippines. 

For forty years the United States has exercised sovereignty 
over the Philippines, and yet trial by jury is unknown to the 
fourteen million inhabitants. All trial courts in the Islands are 
one-man courts. Questions of fact as well as questions of law are 
decided by the same judge. Even in capital cases the defendant 
has no right to demand a jury trial. Judges are not elected by the 
people, but are all appointed by the Chief Executive and can be 
dismissed by him. Thus the independence of the judiciary is a 
myth. Moreover, a colonial rule of four hundred years, by Spain 
and the United States, has taught the judges to serve the ruling 
power rather than the people. 

About 90 percent of the laws in force are not based on the 
customs and experience of the Filipino people, but are imported 
from Spain or America. These laws are often a hardship to the 
people, being alien to their social experiences, and they regard 
them as instruments of oppression imposed by the rulers. 

Even the languages used in the courts are foreign, for trials 
are conducted in English or Spanish, the official languages in the 
Philippine courts. There is no more pathetic sight than a poor 
tao (common man) sitting in a court being tried for his life or 
freedom, unable to understand a word of the proceedings, since 
the judge, the prosecutor and the counsel all speak English or 
Spanish, while many defendants know only their native language. 


About China 


The phenomenal development of China in the past ten years 
is one of the outstanding facts of contemporary history. The 
morale of the country is higher than it has been for many years. 
From coolie to cabinet there is a new assurance of national 
strength and vitality. It is entirely probable that if Japan has 
intentions. of controlling the entire country of China, she has 
waited too long. If Japan tries to force her control now, war will 
probably result and the resources of both countries would be 
destroyed. 

China is rapidly militarizing. One estimate of cadet officers 
being trained for the Chinese army in the Military Academy at 
Nanking gives 10,000 as the figure. No foreigner seems to know 
the exact number. If China ever feels compelled to practice mili- 
tarization of her vast population as a basic policy there will be 
much for other nations to worry about. But China much prefers 
to turn her attention to her own internal affairs. 

At present, China is depending largely on outside nations— 
particularly in the West—to protect her interests, but she desires 
to maintain friendship on the basis of recognized equality. Russia 
is the only country that has, as yet, voluntarily abolished extra- 
territoriality in China. United States gunboats on the Yangtze 
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continue to protect the 10,000 Americans who live in China and 
insure the $216,000,000 invested there. 


Red Cross Work 

The Swedish Red Cross recently announced through its 
leader, Prince Carl of Sweden, the beginning of a policy of close 
co-operation with thousands of private pilots enrolled in the 
Swedish Aero Club. In this way, private pilots wishing to aid in 
the transport of the sick or wounded from isolated places will be 
enabled to carry first-aid materials, medicines, provisions and 
other necessities to distressed regions. Parachutes will be used for 
dropping supplies to communities and individuals impossible of 
access by ordinary Red Cross facilities. 

Meanwhile in Copenhagen the seventh congress of Scandi- 
navian military surgeons was held, attended by 100 delegates. 
The congress must be seen against the background of the new 
orientation towards Scandinavian co-ordination of armed forces 
in case of war. 

The French Senate 

The French Senate, which played so prominent a role in 
overturning the Blum government, is a stronghold of reaction 
elected by a “rotten borough” system. The small towns are at a 
great disadvantage over against the great cities in these elections. 

The sixteen largest cities of France, excluding Paris, represent 
a total population of about 4,000,000, but they control the votes 
of 384 senatorial electors. Meanwhile 463 small towns of more 
than fifty inhabitants with a total population of 14,000,000, con- 
trol only 463 senatorial electors. One-third of the senators are 
elected every third year. 

The average age of the French senators is higher than sixty- 
four years. The present senate includes sixty-seven farmers, 
sixty-four lawyers, forty-five industrialists, thirty-seven doctors, 
nineteen professors, eighteen journalists, thirteen jurists, seven 
higher officers, one canon, one teacher, one inspector of finance, 
one office worker, one pharmacist, one veterinary, and twenty-six 
“‘without profession.” 


The Spanish White Book 


Italian documents seized by the Spanish Republican forces 
on the Guadalajara front form the basis of the Spanish White 
Book which was submitted to the League of Nations by the 
Spanish delegation. 

The press representative of the British Foreign Secretary 
made a bold effort to influence the British press to play down the 
contents of this volume on the pretext that publicity would hinder 
the effort to withdraw “volunteers” from Spain. Widespread 
publication, said the press representative, might “put the backs 
up of certain people.’’ But the British press is not yet muzzled, 
and 1,000 words were telephoned to London immediately on the 
White Book contents. 

Furthermore, on July 15 the League Secretariat issued 
English and French versions of the White Book and distributed 
them to the press. This makes these 101 documents generally 
available. 

The White Book proves beyond doubt official Italian partic- 
ipation in the Spanish civil war—if additional proof were needed. 
One of the Italian brigades uses the motto, “It is the Will of God.” 
“This motto expresses and makes clear the character of our 
enterprise,’ reads one of the documents. “For we volunteers are 
here as veritable crusaders of the Fascist Idea which, with our 
inevitable victory, will triumph in Spain and will impress on our 
enemies the human and divine truth which is inherent in our 
Idea.” 

A proclamation addressed to the “Volunteers of the First 
Brigade,”’ by Brigadier-General Arnaldi, reads: “Up with your 
hearts, your bayonets and your black flames! Let us remember at 
every moment that we are here as the representatives of our great, 
powerful and beloved Fatherland and as the representatives of 
the war forces of Fascist Italy! It is the Will of God!’ 

The White Book also includes the famous telegram which 
Mussolini sent on March 138, 1987, on board the ‘‘Pola,”’ to his 
legionnaires in Spain. 


“4 
ADDITIONAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 
AT THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 
As of August 20, 1937 

The following churches have made direct payment on quotas 
for each of the two fiscal years since the last Convention and are 
entitled to delegates at the Chicago Convention. These are in 
addition to the list published as of June 30 and represent all 
payments made up to August 20. Additional lists will be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

Georgia: Rockwell. 

Illinois: Macomb. Elgin. 

Indiana: Oaklandon. 

Kentucky : Hopkinsville. 

Maine: Rumford Point. Portland, Congress Square. 

New Hampshire: Newfields. West Chesterfield. 

New York: Friendship. Newport. Portageville. 

Pennsylvania: Linesville. Smithton. 

South Carolina: Feasterville. 

Vermont: Brattleboro. West Burke. 

Rhode Island: Woonsocket. 

North Carolina: Clinton. Hopewell. Inman’s Chapel. Out- 
laws Bridge. Red Hill. Rocky Mount. Woodington. 


* * * 
ENGLAND HAS WEATHER, TOO 


The summer which seemed to have lost itself in some mete- 
orographic void, leaving early holiday-makers with a grievance, 
arrived just in time for the great week-end which includes August 
Bank Holiday. The only complaint one can make against the 
recent spell of flawless weather is that it makes useless the stock 
of familiar jests and growls about our inconstant climate which 
usually come so readily off recorder’s pen. For once it is possible 
to believe that railway and road transport have really made 
records. It is difficult, at any rate, to imagine larger crowds at the 
holiday resorts. So dense they were at some seaside towns that 
the supply of bedrooms was unequal to the demand, and people 
had to pass the night in makeshift quarters. But even the bare 
shelter of a roof was not necessary in such weather. It was not 
only warm but there was not the faintest threat of rain. The roads 
were alive with traffic, and it was here that the only shadow of 
anxiety was felt. For in the last three years the August Bank 
Holiday week-end has seen a road casualty list of between 150 and 
160 people killed and between 5,000 and 6,000 injured. We have 
no official figures for this year, and we hope that the impression 
of the Automobile Association that accidents have been fewer is 
accurate.—Manchester Guardian. 


* * * 


CONFUSED LEADERS 


Great is the confusion of thought manifest. by some of the 
notable orators who are dealing with the numerous issues of 
the present day. Recently we heard a woman in a “great” speech 
dealing with the confusion of the age, especially the confusion of 
youth. We felt that her mental processes were more confused 
even than the youth of this age. 

This “reformer” insisted that ‘‘we need complexity of thought 
to meet the complex conditions of this day.” Just what she meant 
by that assertion was most confusing. We had always been told 
that clear and incisive thinking was essential in dealing with an 
intricate situation. 

Later she insisted that ‘“‘we must build a consistent theology 
to come to grips with the redeemability of man.’’ To build a con- 
sistent theology is certainly a man’s size job, if we are to judge by 
the effort of the centuries. 

Many thought this was a wonderful speech, so full of big, 
high sounding sentences that meant little to those who would 
pause to analyze them. How thankful we should be for the sim- 
plicity of the New Testament, with the words and example of 
“Qne who spake as never man spake.”’ Instead of a jargon of 
words, Jesus said, ‘Come and follow me.”— North Carolina Chris- 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHY I DON’T GO TO CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the last Leader on the ‘““Why I Don’t Go 
to Church” article leaves nothing to be said. It was you at your 
best. Especially cogent was your shattering of the implication 
that the gradual handing over of the subsidiary functions of the 
church to specialized community agencies was a sign of its 
impotence. Rather is it a sign of its vitality. Those activities, 
philanthropic, educational, political, were never the primary 
reason for the church’s being. They were the channels through 
which that primary reason for being expressed itself in social 
ways of human service. Today we have better “channels for the 
streams of love,”’ but the need of setting and maintaining the flow 
of the stream is as primary as ever, and that is, as always, the 
primary function of the church. 

Some years ago, in an address on “The Distinctiveness of the 
Ministry,” given at the graduation exercises of the Canton Theo- 
logical School, I developed that point, especially as revealing the 
challenge it puts to the minister. He is lost if the taking over of 
many social functions by community agencies seems to put the 
church out of business. He has found himself if that only makes 
him more conscious of and more devoted to its real, changeless 
business—making men more conscious of the Divine will and 
more purposeful in fulfilling it in all forms of personal and social 
living. 

Also in the same number of the Leader was the best of 
Speight’s four articles. I remember when they were first published 
in the Leader and in pamphlet form several years ago. At that 
time I was impressed by this one as stressing what too few liberal 
ministers seem to realize, viz., that a sense of the Divine sig- 
nificance of the life of Jesus, what he means as a revelation of the 
purpose of God, is a necessary part of the value of his life. That 
is what St. Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel and, later, 
the Nicene theologians, were trying to say, however temporary 
and in many ways alien to our ways of thought the way of saying 
may be. : 

Iam waiting for a dense fog to cease and let me start ona 
cruise to the eastward. Otherwise you might have been spared 
this impulse to put on paper these random reactions. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 
* * 
FOND MEMORIES OF DEAN ACADEMY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder if you would be interested to know that there is 
in Southern California a group of alumni and former students 
of Dean Academy that still hold fond memories of life in that 
far-away Universalist school on the other side of the continent, 
and come together each year to talk over old times, renew ac- 
quaintance and discuss the welfare of the institution. 

We are particularly proud that our region has furnished the 
present headmaster, Harle S. Wallace, at whose home in Pasadena 
I remember we once gathered before he had any thought of be- 
ing elected to the position. In his honor the Dean Club of 
Southern California held a dinner and social evening Wednesday, 
July 21, dining at Calwell’s in Los Angeles, and adjourning after- 
ward to the home of Miss Grace Pease, secretary of the club, 
where we spent several hours listening to Mr. Wallace’s plans 
for the future of the academy, learning of his policies, and making 
comparisons of the problems that arise in a New England school 
with those with which we are familiar in our own California. 

We came from a radius of forty miles to meet Mr. Wallace, 
who had with him his interesting young daughter, the two ex- 
pecting to leave at once for the return drive across the continent. 
I have not the list of those present, but my memory rings with 
the names of the Wymans, the Willards, the DuBroys, the 
Overackers (Miss Moulton), the Clarkes, Earle Pierce, Miss 
Frances Palmer, the three Misses Pease, and Mrs. Beebe, the 
widow of a student of 1871. My own single year was ’82-’83. 
The others ranged largely in the present century. 


I thought you might be glad to know that Dean has such a 
widespread influence, and that we here in California know and 
appreciate its headmaster so well. We hope he will enjoy the 
co-operation and support of our Universalist people in the East 
that he deserves. It will repay anyone at all interested in modern 
education to make a special effort to become acquainted with 
Mr. Wallace and the school. 

Agnes C. Ralph. 

Canoga Park, Calif. 

* * 


WHAT IS CAPITALISM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is capitalism? It is a real help to understanding if 
the reader knows what he reads about. After some study of 
Jerome Davis’s “Christianity Confronts Capitalism,’ we be- 
lieve by capitalism he means the modern way of doing business 
by means of corporations, and what he condemns is the striving 
of these corporations to make business produce great profits. 
For many years we have been told these corporations have no 
souls to guide them into right ways, neither have they bodies 
upon which to inflict punishment for wrong-doing. 

But corporations are creatures of the state, and the state 
can and should supply them with punishable bodies in the per- 
sons of those who direct their operations. A soul? It must 
be something very like a soul inspires them to the quick and 
willing help they render in times of peril or disaster. 

Mr. Davis offers nothing to replace capitalism, which he 
would have us discard, but he seems to imply a co-operative sys- 
tem of business. This has been tried to some extent with but 
indifferent success, and it can hardly succeed on a large scale, 
as operating without profit does not allow accumulation of re- 
sources for expansion or to meet offered opportunities, nor to 
protect against reverses if they come. 

Public ownership has also been tried, but in only a few cases 
has it survived the handicap of politics. 

Mr. Davis says: ‘‘Christianity demands we seek first the 
abundant life for all our fellowmen while capitalism seeks first 
the abundant life for the property-getter.”’ 

“The abundant life’-—sounds great, but what is it? The 
most popular idea seems to be, two cars in every garage and 
unlimited credit at the gas station. 

The founder of Christianity said he ‘‘came that men might 
have life and that they might have it more abundantly.” Again 
he said, ‘“‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things he possesseth. 

Mr. Davis says: ‘‘In 1929 forty percent of the people had 
incomes below the accepted level of health and decency.”’ What 
is the accepted level of health and decency, where is it drawn, 
who draws it and by whom is it accepted, or by what authority 
is it established? 

Finally, would society gain anything by eliminating profit 
from business? Would society be better off today if James 
Smithson had distributed his profits among all those who con- 
tributed to them and had left us without the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or had Peter Cooper divided the profits of his business 
among those from whom it was derived and had omitted to found 
Cooper Union? Two of the most reviled of corporations were 
Carnegie Steel and Standard Oil. Is it possible that to have 
conducted these without profit would have benefited society as 
much as have the Carnegie Libraries, Carnegie Institute and the 
Rockefeller Foundation? 

While many evils have been committed against society . 
under the ‘capitalistic’ system, also many blessings have been 
conferred, so let’s not condemn it. Rather let us endeavor to 
prevent the recurrence of the evil by enforcement of what cor- 
rective laws we have and by further enactment if necessary. 
But enactment without enforcement is futile. It is useless to 
prescribe for the patient unless we see he takes his medicine. 

I.G. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Barthian Doctrine 


The Doctrine of the. Word of God. 
By Karl Barth. Translated by G. T. 
Thomson. $(7.50.) 


Credo. By Karl Barth. Translated by 
J.S.MeNab. ($3.00.) 


God Transcendent. By Karl Heim. 
Introduction by Edwyn Bevan. ($3.50.) 


Our Faith. By Emil Brunner. 
lated by J. W. Rilling. ($1.75.) 


All published, 19386, by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Dr. Karl Barth dislikes the suggestion 
that he represents, or heads, a ‘‘school’”’ of 
theological thought. He serves, he says, 
“a cause, not a party.’’ But there are 
those (their number is very hard to es- 
timate) who find in his point of view one 
which satisfies them and provides a wel- 
come relief from what they consider the 
vagueness and the heretical tendencies of 
modern Protestant thought. They are 
people who despair of man and turn to 
Scripture, the Church Fathers, and es- 
pecially to the dialectical work of Barth 
(difficult as the last is to master) for as- 
surance that there is a transcendent pur- 
pose on which they can rely: thus they 
find peace in a world of instability. They 
believe, of course, that they find also 
truth, the truth of a final and sufficient 
“revelation.” 

Are we obtuse because we feel that a 
revelation of God to man, given in the 
past but intended to serve for all time, 
should be a fact so self-authenticating and 
an experience so simple that if it is de- 
scribed and expressed in words at all those 
who speak of it will speak simply and 
clearly? Why should a book expounding 
what men should believe about the ‘‘Word 
of God” be as difficult to follow, because 
of its dialectic method, its far-fetched ar- 
gument, its complicated jargon, as Kant’s 
“Critique of Pure Reason?”’ This question 
is prompted not by momentary impatience, 
but by the experience of trying to find out 
what Barth really means. Consider this 
passage: ‘‘Godhead in the Bible means free- 
dom, ontic and noetic independence. 
In the decisions taken in this freedom of 
God the divinely good becomes an event: 
truth, righteousness, holiness, mercy, de- 
serve to be called what their names de- 
clare, because they really are so in the 
freedom of God. In this way, as this Free, 
the alone Free, the God of the Bible has 
lordship. In this way too he reveals it.” 
And so forth. This is on p. 362 of the first 
half volume of a comprehensive work on 
“Church Dogmatics’ (second edition) 
which is to include works on the doctrines 
of God, of Creation, of Reconciliation, and 


Trans- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


of Redemption! (Ethics will be treated 
under “God,” for Barth considers it the 
“doctrine of God’s command.” The in- 
dividual words we can understand. What 
does the paragraph say? 

We have struggled with the section on 
the meaning of the Trinity, honestly try- 
ing to learn something from it. But we 
are baffled by Barth’s refusal to relate 
“revelation” to any other human experi- 
ence. Revelation, he says, ‘“‘is a ground 
which has no sort of higher or deeper 
ground above or behind it.’’? There is no 
appeal to any other authority. It is not 
true or real “‘from the standpoint of any- 
thing else . . . it is so in itself, and for us 
through itself.” That, of course, illus- 
trates the need for an initial act of faith 
accepting the “revelation” before one can 
know what it means. How much better 
off are we, under those conditions, than 
the Catholic? 

“Credo” is a simpler work, comprising 
lectures given at the University of Utrecht 
in 1935. It follows the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed and expounds the successive propo- 
sitions. But if there are great permanent 
and universal truths embodied in that 
Creed, Barth’s lectures wrap them up in 
words more difficult for the modern mind 
than those of the ancient Creed itself. 
Indeed, some of the theology which has 
been built on the foundation of that Creed 
is made more terrible in its implications by 
Barth’s dogmatic assertions. No man has 
ever really seen the frightfulness of man’s 
sin, he says. ‘‘Grace must come first, in 
order that sin may be manifest to us as sin. 

. and that we may confess that we are 
by nature prone to hate God and our 
neighbor, and therefore, with Luther, that 
we are lost and damned men.”’ Do “Bar- 
thians” in this country fully realize what 
they are taking on their shoulders when 
they toy with this recrudescence of an 
ancient theology which rests on a repudia- 
tion of God’s image in man? 

Heim, as his translator points out, is 
unlike Barth although their names are 
naturally coupled together. Heim is not 
“defiant and violent in paradox.” He is 
the thinker ‘who from the quiet of his 
study brings home to men’s minds and 
consciences the vital importance for life of 
God’s call for decision.’’ Like Dr. Barth, 
Professor Heim has been uncompromising 
in resisting the Nazi “reconstruction”’ of 
religion, though he has seen some values 
in the Nazi régime. Heim’s work is a 
philosophical discussion of the transcend- 
ence of God which leads up to a final 
conclusion which is strictly “Barthian.” 
It is impossible for us, by any observation 
or any thinking of our own, to reach what 
God is and what He wills. ‘‘We are thrown 
back on God’s own revelation.’’ To con- 
trovert this conclusion one would have to 


establish a position with which Heim’s 
assumptions are inconsistent. But to do 
this one would have to work with cate- 
gories he would repudiate. There is, in 
fact, no argument with people who re- 
pudiate experience as a ground of truth 
and knowledge! 

In ‘Our Faith,’’ Emil Brunner offers to 
serve as an interpreter of ‘‘God’s Word,” 
and in a succession of short chapters, 
avoiding the wordy dialectics of the Bar- 
thian scholars, sets forth the evangelical 
gospel which, in his judgment, is the only 
hope for our dismembered mankind. The 
theology is not unfamiliar to readers 
of Barthian books. Man “‘is not divine in 
his deepest nature;” he is a sinner. All 
of us, whether deliberately or stupidly, or 
with the best of intentions, are going in 
the wrong direction, for a depravity has 
“laid hold on us all.’’ Our only hope is in 
the mercy of God, but we must remember 
also that he is not only the loving Father 
but the righteous Lord who demands 
obedience. And to know what obedience 
is we must, in faith, turn to his revelation 
in Scripture. Very well, but to which 
revelation, we may well ask. Not one 
conception of God, but many, can be 
found in Scripture; not one mora! code but 
many. Then it is to ‘‘Christ’’ that we 
must look. But to which Christ—that of 
Mark, or Luke’s, or that of the Fourth 
Gospel, or that of Paul? Ultimately we 
find that these Barthian books find in 
Scripture the support they want for what, 
apparently, they have already worked out 
by some dialectic method! 

Our comments on these books may only 
reveal more clearly the depravity of the 
modern mind they are intended to expose 
and perhaps to cure! Certainly they re- 
veal our inability to see what really orig- 
inal contribution this theology makes to 
Christian thought in our age. Indeed, we 
incline to the view that even their in- 
tended appeal to this age to take God into 
account covers a very deplorable indif- 
ference to human values and human 
powers. They invite anti-theistic hu- 
manists to fresh activity because they offer 
a dialectical system to men who want in- 
spiration to serve the world with light and 
love. If their principal message is an as- 
surance that God is at work and that our 
human purposes must be brought into 
willing surrender to divine ends, why can 
they not say that more concretely and 
show how this can be done? That the 
Bible or the Church Fathers say it is 
true, or that a highly abstruse game with 
words seems to justify the conclusion that 
it is, will not convince the modern mind; it 
will only satisfy those already disposed to 


believe it. 
H.E.B.S. 


Golfer (hopefully): ‘‘Notice any im- 
provements since last year?” 

Caddy: “Had your clubs shined up, 
haven’t you?”’—Exchange. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


A son, David Alan, was born Aug. 11 to 
Rey. and Mrs. Gustav H. Ulrich, Outlaws 
Bridge, N.C. 

Rev. B. F. Butler of Seneca Castle, N. Y., 
has just dedicated for his church a new 
Wicks pipe organ of the Fuga model. 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. Hallenbeck of 
Kent, Ohio, left that city on Saturday, 
Aug. 14, on a motor trip to New Jersey, 
where they will visit Mrs. Hallenbeck’s 
home. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill., 
president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, presided at the plenary session of 
the Conference of Religious Liberals at 
Oxford, England, in the morning of Aug. 5. 


Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, 
is maintaining summer services there with 
a shortened worship service combining 
church and church school. Attendance 
averaged ninety-one during the month of 
July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clinton Champlin, 
formerly of Hartford, Conn., celebrated 
the sixtieth anniversary of their marriage 
on Aug. 24. They received their friends 
informally at the home of their daughter, 
Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, of Danbury, 
Conn. 


Rey. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, who is 
attending the summer sessions of the 
graduate school at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, preached at morning and evening 
services of the Fork Ridge, W. Va., Uni- 
versalist church on Sunday, Aug. 8. Mr. 
Olson will be the speaker at the Home- 
coming Day services at Fork Ridge on 
Sunday, Aug. 29. There will be worship 
services in the morning and evening, a 
basket dinner on the church grounds at 
noon, and an informal address in the 
afternoon. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will be the 
preacher at the last of the Beards Hollow 
services on Aug. 29. His subject will be 
“Faith and Works, or Seven Years To- 
gether in the Little White Church.” 
Beards Hollow is in Schoharie County, 
New York, and is reached from Route 7. 
Motorists should leave Route 7 and turn 
south at the east end of the Stony Creek 
Bridge, which is four and three-tenths miles 
west of Cobleskill and one and seven-tenths 
miles east of Richmondyille. Services are 
at 11 a. m. Standard Time. 


a2" 


BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSALIST 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Bequests amounting to $10,000 were 
left to charitable and religious organiza- 
tions in the will of Martha L. C. Berry of 
21 John A. Andrew Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 

The public bequests included $1000 to 


and Interests 


the Women’s National Missonary Asso- 
ciation; $600 each to the Grove Hall Uni- 
versalist Church and to Bethany Union for 
Young Women here; and $500 each to the 
First Universalist Church of Roxbury, the 
Children’s Hospital, the Doolittle Home for 
Universalists at Foxboro, the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, and the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church.—Boston Post. 


he 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Herbert Barnes, a native of Ire- 
land, has been minister of the Unitarian 
church in Neweastle-on-Tyne, England, 
for eighteen years. 

Dr. Howard Davis Spoer! is a professor 
in American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice is minister of 
the Universalist church in Arlington, 
Mass, 

Harriet G. Yates is field worker for 
the General Sunday School Association. 

Rev. Carl H. Olson is minister of the 
Universalist church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rev. Albert W. Altenbern is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose is a Universalist 
minister whose summer home is in Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 

Rey. John T. Fitzgerald is a Univer- 
salist minister living in Poughkeepsie, 
INS 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons is a vice- 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

Rey. Maude Lyon Cary is a Univer- 
salist missionary in Japan. 

Haynie Summers is a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman of Georgia. 

Rev. Leonard B. Gray is minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Lebanon, 
INSEL: 

Mrs. Theresa M. Sturgis was for several 
years a family case worker with City Social 
Service of Grand Rapids, Mich. With her 
husband, a retired grain merchant, she is 
now living in East Grand Rapids. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


August 11 was an eventful day—just one 
of many this summer—but the happenings 
of that day make a good news story. Dr. 
Barclay Acheson, associate editor of the 
Reader’s Digest, addressed the ministers 
at ten a.m. He was the guest of honor at a 
special luncheon attended by twenty-two 
ministers, giving a talk for fifteen minutes 
at the close of the dinner period for the 
benefit of the ladies, who were unable to 
attend his class in the forenoon. This was 
followed by a question period for the min- 


isters alone. Immediately thereafter every- 
one was directed to the grove where Mr. 
Tisdale was preparing to take the group 
picture. Some minutes were required to 
arrange these older folks on the precarious 
perches Mr. Tisdale had built up. After 
the exposure the throng started for the 
Quillen, where the Ladies’ Aid were holding 
the second session of the annual fair. The 
rumblings of a thunder-storm were getting 
louder every minute. When the “advance 
guard” reached the state road the fire 
signal was being rung on the Quillen bell. 
Flames were leaping from a grass fire 
behind the Woodland cottage and a brisk 
wind was carrying the bllaze rapidy toward 
Rowland Hall. A large number of Ferry 
Beachers scrambled into action with 
brooms and shovels, whil a call was put in 
for the entire Saco Fire Department, be- 
cause. of the dangerous situation. Feverish 
work subdued the flames before they had 
traveled very far; the last spark was being 
quenched when the fire companies and 
police arrived. Children plus matches! 
Several minutes later the storm broke, and 
there was a scurrying to cover and closing 
of windows. Although several showers in 
the afternoon did not interfere with the 
fair, plans for serving a clambake supper 
at the ‘‘Outlook”’ for 100 people were foiled. 
For three days Mr. Sodergren had been 
preparing platforms, tables and a fireplace. 
Clams, potatoes, onions, sausage, corn, 
lobsters and watermelon tasted good even 
though eaten indoors. ‘‘Connie’’ Green- 


' way brought the eventful day to a close 


with his lecture on “‘Hunting Big Game 
with a Fountain Pen,”’ to a large audience 
which he had in a gay mood for over two 
hours. Desiring to make some contribution 
to Ferry Beach, Mr. Greenway asked that 
an offering be made for the purpose of 
purchasing piazza chairs for Underwood. 
Result—$34.66! 

Ministers attending the annual luncheon 
were William Rainey Bennett, Arthur A. 
Blair, Seth R. Brooks, Weston A. Cate, 
Frank B. Chatterton, Charles H. Emmons, 
Eleanor B. Forbes, Cornelius Greenway, 
J. Wayne Haskell, Elmer H. Johnson, 
Hazel Kirk, C. L. Miller, Stanley Manning, 
Harold Niles, Albert Niles, Hannah J. 
Powell, Robert M. Rice, John M. Ratcliff, 
Douglas Robbins, George W. Sias, Ezekiel 
V. Stevens. 

Rev. A. Francis Walch suffered a painful 
multiple fracture of an arm several weeks 
ago, and is now back in his cottage at 
Camp Ellis after medical treatment at the 
Maine General Hospital. 

A merry group of 115 was present at the 
annual Birthday Dinner August 12, about 
equally divided among the four seasons. 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson provided a cli- 
mactic sensation by announcing the Birth- 
day Fund receipts—a grand total of 
$165.86, a twenty-five dollar increase over 
the comparative figure of last year. (Addi- 
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tional contributions have been coming in.) 
The January group gave $15.68, February 
$8.66, March $11.77, April $16.71, May 
$12.91, June $16.35, July $12.42, August 
$15.23, September $15.02, October $17.46, 
November $11.12, December $11.86, un- 
known 67 cents. A delicious cake was 
presented to members of the October group 
present. Mrs. Eleanor Huckman directed 
an amusing fashion review on Rowland 
stage, followed by a charade representation 
of famous books which Lucy Parks con- 
ducted. A spelling match in which ten 
women vied with ten men in orthographic 
knowledge was won by Rev. Hazel Kirk, 
when R. F. Needham was crushed by 
“rhinoceros.”” The names of outstanding 
ministers who tripped on ‘‘daguerreotype”’ 
are graciously withheld. 

Mrs. Louise Prescott Inman of Foxboro, 
Mass., succeeded Mrs. Alice L. G. Andrews 
as president of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid Association at the annual meeting 
August 13. Mrs. Bessie Wiley of Malden, 
Mass., succeeded Mrs. E. L. Joyce as vice- 
president, Mrs. Clarence Needham of 
Arlington, Mass., became secretary in 
place of Fannie I. Knight, who had served 
in that office a number of years, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Colcord of Mr. Vernon, N. Y., was 
re-elected treasurer. A balance of over 
$400 was reported by Mrs. Colcord. It was 
voted to appropriate $350 toward the 
installation of a ventilating fan for the 
kitchen and water cooling system. The 
sum of $50 was allowed Mrs. Rowland for 
purchase of necessary household equipment. 

The necessity of a ventilating fan for the 
kitchen was amply demonstrated one warm 
day when a thermometer at the serving 
table close to the French range registered 
130 degrees. The kitchen staff call the 
place “Universalist Hell!’ 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Quillen will be open through Labor Day. 
An experimental rate of 30 percent less 
than the regular rates is being granted to 
Universalist families and friends during 
this period when the Boy Scouts are 
present. 

Edith A. Pierce of Cambridge, Mass., 
has presented eight readable novels for the 
library. 

* * 
OUR JAPAN MISSION 
(Continued from page 1090) 

We met many missionaries on our ships, 
who told us of the number of their missions 
in the East, one Seventh Day Adventist 
telling us that their literature was translated 
into about 250 languages, and their mis- 
sions were in as many countries. When I 
thought of the old theology of eternal pun- 
ishment, and infant annihilation, which 
they are preaching, I felt that surely we 
must support our one foreign mission and 
our blessed Universalism there. We surely 
ean, if we will, and why do we not have 
the will so to do? 

Jennie F. Grimes. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Generali Theme: Facing New Frontiers 


Saturday Evening, October 16 
G. 8. S. A. Informal Get-Together and 
Short Program—Friendship Circle. 


Sunday, October 17 

11 a. m. Morning Services of Worship 
at Unity Church, Oak Park, and at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago. 

4.30 p. m. Readings from Modern Re- 
ligious Poetry. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting — keynote 
speaker (to be announced). 


Monday, October 18 

9.15 a. m. to 4.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions, including Memorial Ser- 
vice to Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 11.45 
a.m. and Forum Meeting at 3.30 p. m. 

8 p. m. Platform Meeting under the 
auspices of the G.S.S. A. Speaker: Dr. 
Ernest J. Chave, Chicago University. 


Tuesday, October 19 

9.15a.m.to4p.m. W.N. M.A. Business 
Sessions. 

9.15 a.m. to12noon. Ministerial Associa- 
tion Business Session and Panel Dis- 
cussion. G.S.§S. A. Conferences. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting under the aus- 
pices of the W. N. M.A. Speakers: Mrs. 
Alice E. Taylor and Dr. Elliott P. Jos- 
lin. 

Wednesday, October 20 

9.15 a.m.to12 noon. W.N.M. A. Busi- 
ness Sessions. Ministerial Association 
Conferences. 

2to5p.m. General Convention Business 
Session. 

8 p. m. Service of Worship and Com- 
munion Service, Unity Church, Oak 
Park. Occasional Sermon, Rev. S. R. 
Brooks, D. D. 


Thursday, October 21 

9.15 a. m. to 12 noon. 
tion Business Session. 

1.380 to 4.80 p.m. Round Table Confer- 
ences—U. G. C. 

8 p.m. Platform Meeting in recogition 
of the Centennial of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention. Speakers: Rev. 
F. D. Adams, D. D., ‘One Hundred 
Years of Universalism in Illinois.”” Rev. 
C. L. Scott, D. D., “Facing New Fron- 
tiers.” 


Friday, October 22 

9.15a.m.to5 p.m. General Convention 
Business Sessions. 

7 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 
Speaker: Rev. Preston Bradley, D. D. 
Devotional services conducted by Rev. 

Laura B. Galer will be held every morning, 

except Sunday, at 8.45. 

All meetings will be held at the Hotel 

Stevens unless otherwise indicated. 
Special luncheons, dinners, etc., will be 

arranged at places to be announced later. 

Those already scheduled are as follows: 


General Conven- 


On Tuesday—Luncheon for state officers 
and commission members of the W. N. 
M. A.; Luncheon sponsored by the G. S. 
8. A. for church school workers, ministers 
and others; World Friendship Banquet 
for W. N. M. A., preceded by reception. 
On Wednesday—Ministerial Association 
Luncheon; W. N. M. A. luncheon for new 
Board and commission members. On 
Thursday—Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship Breakfast; W. N. M. A. Round Table 
Tea; Ferry Beach Reunion Dinner. 


* * 


CAMP GAWANKA 


Four years ago in State Park, twenty-two 
miles south of Jackson, Mich., Rev. Loren- 
zo Dow Case and Mrs. Dora Bernstein, of 
the East Liberty church, first made plans 
for a religious institute. The first year saw 
seventeen students enrolled. The second 
year brought the number to thirty. In 
1936 the enrollment climbed to seventy- 
five, and this year we had about the same 
number attending classes. 

Last year Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, acted as dean and instructor. His 
work was very highly spoken of. This 
was the first attempt to have the students 
work for G. S. S. A. credits. Mrs. Carl 
Olson’s class enjoyed greatly the lessons 
she offered on ‘‘Health.’’ The pupils re- 
quested this year that such lectures be 
offered at each annual gathering. 

On Aug. 4 this year, Rev. Donald 
Evans of Clinton, Ill., gave two courses 
on ‘‘Knowing the Bible” and “The Life of 
Jesus as Contained in Mark’s Gospel.” 
This attempt to have the students study 
the Bible, and write two papers on ‘‘Why 
We Study the Book of Mark’’ and ‘“‘Out- 
line of the Life of Jesus,’’ helped the young 
people to realize that the Bible was life 
before it became literature. The work of 
Mr. Evans was greatly appreciated by the 
officers and members of the Institute. 

Rev. Thomas M. Murray gave a series 
of studies on ‘“The Drama and Life.” This 
class studied the beginnings of the drama, 
the Miracle Plays, the Passion Plays, and 
the studies were brought to a close in a 
study of great moral dramas of modern 
times. 

The faculty appreciated the co-operation 
of the president, Mrs. Dora Bernstein, Mrs. 
Bernice Pickell, Mrs. Lena Laughlin and 
Mrs. Crowell. These ladies acted as camp- 
mothers and advisers. 

The last Saturday evening in camp was 
marked by a fine banquet. At this time 
the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Dora Bernstein, president; Mrs. Lena 
Laughlin, assistant; Rev. Thomas M. 
Murray, dean; Miss Ruth Laughlin, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Willis Smith, treasurer. 
After the banquet it was agreed that the 
Institute meet at Horton for a rally during 
the coming winter. 

When the meal was finished, and the 
last speech was made, all present arose and 
gathered in the circle outside the Group 
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House, singing as we assembled, “Follow 
the Gleam.’ Then, with eyes gazing at 
the stars, sentence prayers were said, end- 
ing when the dean recited the last verse of 
“Lead Kindly Light.’”’ After which we de- 
parted singing, ‘I Would Be True.” 

It was by far the best Institute we have 
ever held. Singing the songs that have 
made the Mid-West Institute of Turkey 
Run justly famous for its splendid fellow- 
ship, we agreed that it had been good to be 
here. But we did not think of building 
tabernacles. With songs in our hearts, and 
a broad vision in our souls, we went from 
Gawanka Camp praying that God would 
help us in our endeavor to contribute some- 
thing, no matter how small, to His King- 
dom. 

Thomas M. Murray. 


Notices 
NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


‘The 32d annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of North Carolina will be held at the Rocky 
Mount church Sept. 30-Oct. 3, 1937, for the transac- 
tion of any business which properly should be tran- 
sacted at this meeting. 

Jno. E. Williams, Secretary. 
oe 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The 71st annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 6 and 7, 1937, at Unity Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., at ten a. m., for the purpose of election 
of officers, hearing reports, and the transaction of 
such other business as may come hefore the Conven- 
tion. This Convention is held together with its 
auxiliaries and jointly with the Unitarian Conference 
of Minnesota. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
ae 

UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ments to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
as at present: 

Article I—Line 10 

Change “‘shall’’ to “may.”” This makes action by 
the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
tory, as at present. 

Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
a member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
of any State Convention. 

(b) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ec, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f, g. 

Amend present sub-section “f” by adding after the 
last word, ‘exists,’ the following: “and to authorize 
the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
with the General Convention.” 


Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
follows: 


(hk) To authorize the classification of ministers in 
fellowship under the following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
with some State or the General Convention, and 
those actively engaged in denominational service or 
as officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ‘Ser- 
vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 
who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 


Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I[I1I—Section 1 


Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention .having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article I1I—Section 2 


Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article II1I—Section 3 


Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. “Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen- 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 


acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article II1I—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4, “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having: jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 

Article I1[I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 

Article III 

Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 
Article III 

Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article TIT. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 


Omit entirely. ‘The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 


ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply ~ 


for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 : 
Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 


lowship,”” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of” and ending with “as the case may be” in line 7, 
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by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. “‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such candidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 


Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: ‘‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite in a 
letter requesting the” 

Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

3. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 


Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4, “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal! of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 


Article VIJ—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘‘a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change ‘“‘a Committee’ to “the Committee.” 
Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word “‘suspend”’ so that the line 
will read: ‘Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
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By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
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proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “‘shall be invested and expended”’ the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: “3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
Be: 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Sunday, Aug. 29, sermon by Rev. William Haney, 
Fort Plain, New York. 
Sunday, Sept. 5, sermon by Rev. Benjamin Hersey, 
Portland, Maine. 
Monday, Sept. 6 (Labor Day), closing of Murray 
Grove House. 
Important Dates 


Combined Institute—Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, General Sunday School As- 
sociation and the Young People’s Christian Union,— 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 3, 4 and 5. 

Rates are as low as possible in order to operate 
the hotel, which is not run for profit. They start 
from $14 per week up, depending upon size and loca- 
tion of room, and number in each room. Rates in- 
clude room and board. Rooms may also be reserved 
in the Ballou House. Address reservations to Frank 
Smith, Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
Donations to the Fair may be sent to the same ad- 


dress. 
ES 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a, m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S. T. All Souls Univer- 
salist Church. Rev, A. Lyman Booth, 1310 kilo- 
eycles. 


Hotel Commonwealth seacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. ..- «+ «- 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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“Reopening Post Card 


FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A general design for any grade in the 
church school. 
together with Bible verse is printed on the 
design side and a general invitation is 
printed on the address side. 
attractive fall colors. 


\PAVAVAVAY 1V-4PAVAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAY-APA 


KN ALALAV AY AVAVAVALAVAPA 


PAVAPAPAPAPAPAVARAPAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


EA 


Reopening Day salutation 


Printed in 


Price $1.25 per 100 


eS 
: 


Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 


Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A young Canadian girl, a resident of 
Kingston, Ontario, while visiting some 
friends in England, desired to send a cable 
home, and having written it out, handed 
it to a clerk in the cable office. 

The clerk appeared to be rather worried 
about it, and, after consulting various 
reference books, said to the girl: “I can 
find Kingston-on-Hull and Kingston-on- 
Thames, but I cannot locate Kingston-on- 
Tario.’”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The Scandinavian had just arrived in 
California, delighted with the way his 
new car withstood the trials and tribu- 
lations of the trip. 

“How are the roads, Hans?” 

“Vell, dis guy Lincoln was uh great en- 
gineer, but dat Frenchman De Tour he 
vas no road-builder at all.”—The Pointer. 

* * 

‘‘What’s happened, George?’’ she asked 
her husband, who had got out of the car 
to investigate. 

‘‘Puncture,”’ he said briefly. 

“You ought to have been on the lookout 
for this,” was the helpful remark. “You 
remember the guide warned you there was 
a fork in the road.”—Exchange. 

* *” 

Minister (at baptism): “What is the 
baby’s name, please?” 

Father (proudly): “Robert William 
Montgomery Morgan Maxwell.” 

Minister (to assistant): ‘‘More water, 
please.’”’—Wall Street Journal. 

ar 

“So you use three pairs of glasses, pro- 
fessor?”’ 

“Yes, one pair for long sight, one pair 
for short sight, and the third to look for 
the other two.”’—Exchange. 

a * 

Visitor: ‘““Does your father ever preach 
the same sermon twice?” 

Minister’s Son: “Sure he does, but no- 
body notices it, ’cause he hollers in dif- 
ferent places.”—Advance. 

* xk 

“If I’d known what sort of a person 
was at the other side of the door, I wouldn’t 
have answered the bell.”’ 

“Tf I’d known, lady, I wouldn’t ’ave 
rung it.’”’—Galt Reporter. 

* Ok 

Those Russians have been three weeks 
now at the North Pole, or time for a rumor 
to get about that Santa Claus has become 
a paid agent of Moscow.— H. V. Wade in 
Detroit News. 

fr 

A man nowadays is nervous if his wife 
approaches with a hat in her hand. He 
doesn’t know whether it is a new one, or 
one he accidentally sat on.—Exchange. 

* aR 


Teacher: ‘‘Why was Solomon the wisest 
man in the world?” 

Pupil: ““He had so many wives to ad- 
vise him.”—Exchange. 
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The Helper 


Our Journal of Religious Education 


New Type New Style New Form New Subjects 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Editor 


First Quarter 


CONTENTS 


Introduction 


. Living Memorials, Our Summer Institutes 

. The Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children 
. Homes for the Aged 

. World Friendship—I 


Fifty Years of the Friendship Mission in Japan 


. World Friendship—II 


Ryonki Jio, A Lawyer Who Did Not Pass By 
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